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THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  ART  AND  MEDICINE^ 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

Art  and  medicine — they  are  both  aspects  of  human  civilization 
and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  more  different  fields  of 
human  activity.  Art — the  creation  of  an  imaginative  mind  which, 
stirred  by  an  experience  or  emotion,  feels  the  urge  to  express  itself 

in  aesthetic  forms ;  and  medicine — a  service,  the  endeavor  of  a  man  f 

to  succour  his  fellowmen  by  curing  and  preventing  disease.  i 

An  artistic  document  is  a  product  of  its  time,  deeply  rooted  in  a 
given  society — no  doubt  about  that — and  yet  it  is  timeless  in  its 

effect.  It  speaks  to  us  in  a  language  that  we  understand.  It  may  be  j 

thousands  of  years  old,  born  in  a  civilization  entirely  different  from 

ours,  but  if  it  is  a  real  work  of  art,  it  still  will  have  the  power  to 

move,  to  stir,  to  elate  us  and  will  convey  to  us  through  the  centuries 

and  millenniums  the  spark  that  inflamed  its  creator. 

A  medical  document  is  out  of  date  very  soon.  An  old  medical 
book  can  be  understood  only  by  those  physicians  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  history  of  medicine.  The  works  of  Boerhaave, 
the  Physiology  of  Haller,  books  that  were  in  every  physician’s 
hands  in  the  18th  century  are  dead  to  us.  Theories  that  seemed  true 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  very  helpful  to  physicians  at  their 
time,  were  found  to  be  erroneous  later,  and  we  know  that  our  own 
theories  will  be  recognized  as  so  many  errors  by  later  generations. 

*  Read  before  the  Boston  Medical  History  Club  and  the  Boston  Medical  Library 
on  January  20th,  1936.  Repeated  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 
on  March  2nd,  1936. 
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And  yet  in  medicine,  too,  there  are  some  timeless  values.  The 
position  of  the  sick  man  in  society  changed  and  so  did  the  social 
status  of  the  physician,  but  the  basic  relationship  between  the  two 
was  always  the  same.  At  all  times  the  patient  was  a  man  in  dis¬ 
tress  seeking  aid  and  the  physician  was  the  man  giving  that  help. 
Theories  succeeded  each  other  but  certain  therapeutic  procedures, 
once  recognized  as  helpful,  persisted  through  the  centuries  whether 
they  fitted  into  the  theories  or  not.  In  1828  the  anatomist  and  sur¬ 
geon,  C.  H.  M.  Langenbeck,  writing  on  the  nosology  and  therapy  of 
surgical  diseases  said  that  there  were  endless  theories  on  inflamma¬ 
tion  but  that  the  treatment  as  j)er  formed  by  the  practitioners  was 
strikingly  uniform.  It  was  the  treatment  that  had  been  transmitted 
through  the  centuries  from  the  days  of  the  hippocratic  physicians. 

Medicine  is  sometimes  called  an  art  and  whoever  calls  it  this  means 
that  in  the  mental  process  and  in  the  action  of  the  physician  there 
are  other  than  scientific  considerations.  A  certain  intuition  is  re¬ 
quired  to  correlate  observations  so  as  to  make  a  diagnosis.  The 
physician  needs  more  than  knowledge;  he  must  be  skillful  in  the 
application  of  his  knowledge.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  physician’s 
art,  we  actually  mean  the  physician’s  skill  and  we  remember  that  to 
the  Greeks  medicine  was  a  Techne,  the  physician  an  artisan,  a  crafts¬ 
man,  like  the  shoemaker,  the  painter,  the  sculptor.  It  appeared  to  the 
Greeks  that,  like  other  artisans,  the  medical  man  worked  with  his 
hands,  palpating  the  body,  operating  on  him,  setting  bones,  mixing 
drugs.  The  shoemaker  skillfully  making  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  painter 
ornating  a  vase  with  delicate  pictures,  the  sculptor  carving  the  stone 
to  make  a  Herme,  a  milestone,  or  a  statue  that  would  adorn  a  court¬ 
yard,  they  all  did  creative  work,  with  a  very  practical  purpose  in 
mind.  And  so  did  the  physician  skillfully  restoring  health  in  a  dis¬ 
eased  body,  liberating  a  man  from  the  bonds  of  disease. 

In  Florence  the  painters  were  members  of  the  Guild  of  Doctors 
and  Apothecaries.  The  reason  for  this  union  was  purely  practical, 
the  painters  having  to  buy  their  pigments  in  the  apothecaries’  shops. 
But  even  after  the  painters  had  organized  their  own  guild,  L’Arte 
de’  Pittori,  this  still  remained  dei)endent  of  the  more  powerful  Arte 
de’  Medici  e  degli  Speziali.® 

*  Edgcumbe  Staley,  The  Guilds  of  Florence,  London,  1906,  p.  269. 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  analogies,  in  spite  of  common  origins 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  artist’s 
and  the  physician’s  work.  However,  as  soon  as  we  approach  these 
two  fields  historically,  we  will  find  that  the  historian  of  art  and  the 
historian  of  medicine  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  They  need  each 
other  and  can  help  each  other  much  more  than  is  commonly  accepted. 
All  historical  disciplines  have  to  cooperate  very  closely.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  would  be  infinitely  more  advanced  if  we  had  had  a 
closer  cooperation  in  the  past.  After  all,  whether  we  study  the  music 
or  the  medicine  of  a  given  period  and  country,  we  are  doing  nothing 
else  but  examining  two  aspects  of  the  civilization  of  one  society  and 
we  will  never  understand  that  society  unless  we  take  all  its  cultural 
aspects  into  consideration.  A  musician  and  a  doctor  may  have  had 
very  different  dispositions,  yet  if  they  were  contemporaries,  if  they 
went  to  the  same  schools,  read  the  same  books,  lived  under  the  same 
economic  and  political  conditions,  they  will  by  necessity  have  much 
in  common  and  their  works  will  be  marked  by  a  stamp  that  betrays 
them  unmistakably  as  contemporaries. 

The  historian  of  art  and  the  historian  of  medicine  have  their 
general  historical  methods  in  common.  They  both  endeavor  to 
make  sources  available  and  they  both  have  to  date  their  sources; 
they  have  to  determine  their  place  in  time  and  space. 

And  right  here,  in  this  process  of  dating  a  document  we  can  help 
each  other  a  great  deal.  If  we  find  on  a  mediaeval  picture  a  man 
represented  with  an  eye-glass  (fig.  1 ),  we  know  that  we  cannot  date 
such  a  picture  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  13th  century  because  we 
have  good  evidence  that  it  was  lietween  1270  and  1280  that  the  first 
glasses  were  made  in  Italy.*  The  form  of  the  eye-glass  changed  a 
good  deal  in  course  of  time  and  this  again  may  help  to  date  a  picture. 
Or,  if  we  find  a  painting  or  a  sculpture  representing  St.  Roch  (fig. 
2),  we  are  absolutely  sure  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  before  the 
year  1327  and  probably  not  before  1414  because  we  know  the  history 
of  St.  Roch,  the  patron  saint  protecting  against  the  plague.  We  know 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Montpellier  born  toward  1295,  that  he 

*  R.  Greet,  Die  Erfindung  der  Augenglaser.  Optische  Biicherei  Bd.  1,  Berlin, 
1921.  See  also:  G.  Prausnitz,  Das  Augenglas  in  Bildern  der  Kirchlichen  Kunst  im 
XV.  und  XVI.  Jahrhundert,  Strassburg,  1915. 
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devoted  his  life  to  the  care  of  the  plague-stricken  and  died  in  1327. 
And  we  also  know  that  his  cult  spread  more  generally  from  1414  on 
when,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  cessation  of  an  epidemic 
of  plague  was  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  saint.^ 

This  help  in  dating  documents,  however,  is  decidedly  a  mutual 
help.  Literary  documents  on  the  history  of  the  eye-glass  are  rather 
scarce.  Eye-glasses  were  not  made  by  physicians  but  by  artisans 
who,  as  a  rule,  did  not  write  books  but  transmitted  their  art  in  a 
practical  manner  from  father  to  son,  from  master  to  pupil.  If, 
therefore,  we  find  eye-glasses  on  a  dated  picture,  this  will  give  us  a 
date  for  the  history  of  the  eye-glass.  It  will  tell  us  that  a  definite 
type  of  glass  was  in  use  the  year  the  picture  was  made. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  St.  Roch.  Altars  were  erected  to 
him,  as  a  rule,  after  a  visitation  of  the  plague  as  result  of  a  vow.  If 
you  take  a  definite  region,  find  out  at  what  time  altars  were  dedicated 
to  the  saint  in  these  churches,  you  will  be  able  to  date  epidemics  of 
plague  with  fair  accuracy.  I  started  such  a  survey  myself  once  in  the 
Tessin  and  in  Lombardy  drawing  maps  that  would  show  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  St.  Roch  altars  with  indication  of  the  dates.  Unfortunately, 
I  could  not  finish  the  work  but  got  far  enough  to  ascertain  that  this 
method  actually  works. 

In  Vienna,  in  the  Graben,  you  can  see  a  famous  column  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  (fig.  3)  that  was  built  in  Salzburg  marble,  in 
the  years  1687-93,  by  Fischer  von  Erlach  following  sketches  of  the 
architect  and  theatrical  engineer,  Burnacini,  as  fulfillment  of  a  vow 
made  during  the  plague  of  1679.  You  can  find  the  same  type  of 
“  Pestsaule  ”,  of  plague  column,  in  Baden  (fig.  4),  Heiligenkreuz 
(fig.  5)  and  quite  a  few  other  Austrian  places.  These  columns  are 
one  of  the  most  striking  expressions  of  the  South  German  baroque. 
And  again,  the  date  of  erection  of  these  columns  will  allow  you  to 
date  and  follow  up  the  course  of  the  plague. 

The  historian  of  art  is  not  only  interested  in  form  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  of  art,  in  the  artistic  means  used  to  express  a  subject 
but  obviously  also  in  the  subject  itself.  This  may  be  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration  ;  when  Cezanne  paints  a  couple  of  lemons,  he  creates  a 

*  Paul  Guerin,  Les  Petits  Bolandistes,  Vies  des  Saints,  7th  ed.,  vol.  IX,  Paris, 
1880,  pp.  615-623. 


Fig.  7.  Urine  glass  and  urine  glass  basket.  M.  S. 
Erfurt,  Ampl.  Q.  178  f.  1.  Early  14th  century. 

Fig.  8.  Lucas  of  Leyden,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain. 
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great  work  of  art.  And  yet  it  is  certainly  not  unimportant  that  with 
Botticelli  and  his  contemporaries  profane,  mythological  subjects 
become  more  and  more  popular  with  the  artists.  The  scenes  repre¬ 
sented  by  Boucher  and  Watteau  reflect  not  only  their  own  person¬ 
alities  but  the  society  in  which  they  were  living.  Certain  paintings 
of  Fragonard  reveal  the  rise  of  the  middle-class  just  as  impressively 
as  the  writings  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  The  historian  of  art  after 
all,  like  the  historians  of  all  other  disciplines,  is  a  historian  of  civili¬ 
zation  as  well,  and  how  much  the  history  of  art  can  contribute  to  the 
history  of  civilization  at  large  has  been  demonstrated  most  con¬ 
vincingly  by  the  work  of  the  Warburg  Institute,  formerly  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  now  in  London. 

The  interpretation  of  subjects  represented  by  artists  is  very  often 
extremely  easy.  Saints  have  their  attributes  that  identify  them,  and 
so  have  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes.  If  you  know  the  Bible,  the 
Legenda  Aurea,  Homer,  Ovid  and  a  few  other  books  you  will  easily 
recognize  the  many  scenes  of  classical  painting.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  this  interpretation  is  not  so  obvious.  Take  for  instance  one  of 
the  reliefs  of  Andrea  Pisano  on  the  Campanile  in  Florence  (fig.  6). 
What  does  it  represent?  These  very  charming  reliefs  represent  the 
arts  and  crafts  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  special  relief  pictured 
the  workshop  of  the  man  who  sold  w'hat  we  would  call  hot  water 
bottles,  or  rather  hot  bricks  because  these  were  being  used  to  warm 
the  feet  in  bed.  The  commercial  photograph  of  Alinari  still  calls 
this  relief  L’Arte  di  fabbricare  le  stoviglie.  And  yet  this  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  interpretation.  What  this  relief  represents  is  nothing  else 
but  the  physician’s  office.  The  physician,  seated  in  his  chair,  holds 
a  urine  glass  against  the  light  to  examine  its  contents  and  what  the 
people — servants  or  relatives  of  the  patient — are  carrying  in  these 
queer  little  baskets  are  urine  glasses.  We  know'  that  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  correct  because  we  find  many  similar  scenes  in  purely  medical 
books  (fig.  7),  and  we  know  that  uroscopy  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  methods  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  the  14th  century,  the 
time  of  Andrea  Pisano.® 

In  other  words  the  medical  historian  can  help  the  historian  of 

*  Karl  Sudhoff ,  Harnglas  und  Harnglaskorb,  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medizin, 
1926,  vol.  XVII,  pp.  292-298. 
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art  in  interpreting  the  subjects  of  quite  a  few  works  of  art.  And  in 
doing  this  he  opens  up  sources  of  medical  history,  and  very  im¬ 
portant  sources,  as  it  goes.  While  we  naturally  have  to  build  essen¬ 
tially  on  literary  documents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pictures, 
artistic  representations  of  any  kind,  can  add  a  great  deal  to  our 
knowledge  of  medical  history.  They  illustrate  the  texts,  supplement 
them  and,  in  quite  a  few  cases,  pictures  are  the  only  sources  we  have. 

It  was  recognized  very  early  that  illustrations  can  add  to  the 
clarity  of  medical  and  scientific  books.  Aristotle’s  “  Anatomy  ”  was 
illustrated  but  book  and  pictures  are  lost.  Other  Greek  illustrations, 
however,  have  been  preserved  and  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
1st  century  B.  C.  Such  pictures  are  the  ones  illustrating  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Apollonios  of  Kition  to  a  hippocratic  surgical  treatise,* 
pictures  that  have  been  preserved  in  a  9th  century  manuscript  in 
Florence  and  were  copied  by  two  late  Renaissance  artists,  Joannes 
Santorinos  and  Francesco  Primaticcio.^  Other  similar  illustrations 
are  the  plant  pictures  taken  from  ancient  herbals  to  illustrate  the 
Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides  in  a  marvellous  codex  written  and 
painted  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  A.  D.  as  a  wedding  gift 
for  the  Byzantine  princess,  Juliana  Anicia.®  It  is  very  difficult  to 
describe  surgical  dressings  clearly  in  words.  A  modern  text-book  on 
dressings  without  illustrations  is  inconceivable.  But  the  text-book  of 
Soranos  written  in  the  2nd  century  A.  D.  was  illustrated  also  and  so 
was  his  Catechism  for  Midwives.® 

But  quite  apart  from  such  illustrations  that  were  made  to  serve  a 
definite  medical  purpose,  it  is  obvious  that  other  artistic  documents 
that  were  created  without  any  thought  of  medicine  can  be  important 
sources  to  us  through  the  subject  they  hapiien  to  represent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  four  basic  approaches  to  the  history 
of  medicine.  Before  we  can  examine  what  a  physician  did,  we  must 
know  what  task  he  was  confronting,  in  other  words,  what  diseases 
he  was  fighting  at  a  given  time,  in  a  given  region.  The  history  of 

*  Hermann  Schone,  Apollonius  von  Kitium  .  .  .,  Leipzig,  1896. 

^  Collection  des  Chirurgiens  Grecs  avec  dessins  attribues  au  Primatice,  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale,  Departement  des  Manuscrits,  Paris,  n.  d. 

*  Codex  Aniciae  lulianae.  .  .  .  Lugd.  Bat.  1906. 

*  Sorani  Gynaeciorum  Libri  IV,  etc.,  ed.  loannes  Ilberg  [Corpus  Medicorum 
Graecorum,  IV],  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1927. 
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diseases  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  history  of  medicine. 
Then  we  can  proceed  to  study  the  physician’s  behavior,  the  ways  in 
which  he  approached  the  phenomena  of  disease,  his  efforts  to  cure 
a  sick  man  and  eventually  to  prevent  his  becoming  sick.  The  next 
field  of  research,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
tojiics,  would  be  the  history  of  medical  ideas.  We  want  to  know 
what  ideas  were  guiding  a  physician  in  his  behavior,  what  he  thought 
of  the  human  body  and  mind  and  of  their  normal  and  pathological 
functions.  And  finally — last  but  by  no  means  least — we  study  the 
history  of  medicine  as  the  history  of  a  social  institution  in  all  its 
social  implications. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  what  the  study  of  works  of  art  can 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  in  these  various  fields  of  medical  history. 

Diseased  organisms  have  been  represented  very  often  by  artists 
and  the  literature  on  such  paintings  and  sculptures  is  very  large 
indeed.  Whenever  a  doctor  goes  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Europe 
accompanied  by  a  wife  who  insists  on  seeing  the  galleries,  he  spends 
his  time  hunting  for  pathological  subjects,  is  sure  to  make  a  “  dis¬ 
covery,”  and  to  write  a  paper  about  it.  The  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  held  recently  in 
Madrid,  spent  a  morning  in  the  Prado.  It  was  like  a  w'ard-round 
in  a  hospital,  you  heard  nothing  but  medical  comments.  El  Greco 
was  a  fine  case  of  astigmatism  and  in  front  of  certain  paintings  of 
Velasquez  regular  clinics  were  held  on  disturbances  of  metabolism, 
cretinism  and  what  not.  I  am  waiting  for  the  papers  to  appear. 

When  does  an  artist  picture  a  diseased  body?  Well,  the  portrait 
painter  may  have  to  represent  a  person  suffering  from  a  chronic 
disease.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  what  adenoids  do  to  a 
man’s  looks  than  the  portrait  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  by  Lucas  of 
Leyden  (fig.  8),  no  better  illustration  of  rhinoscleroma  than  in  a 
portrait  by  a  dutch  master  (fig.  9).  The  realism  in  a  painting  can 
be  such  that  even  internal  diseases  which  do  not  alter  the  outlines  of 
the  body  may  become  evident.  An  anecdote  relates  that  the  great 
clinician,  Corvisart,  body  physician  of  Napoleon,  once  said  looking 
at  a  portrait,  “If  this  picture  is  a  faithful  one,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  original  must  have  died  of  heart  disease,”  which  had  actually 
happened. 
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The  Bible  gave  several  motives  for  the  representation  of  sick  men, 
such  as  Job  suffering  unrighteously  or  Christ  performing  cures.  The 
Baroque  artists  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  dramatism  of  certain  ^ 
diseases.  Rubens  never  got  tired  of  representing  demoniacs  (fig.  \ 

10).  Or  they  felt  attracted  by  the  grotesqueness  of  diseased  condi-  - 
tions.  Hence,  the  numerous  idiots  and  cretins  of  Velasquez. 

The  pathos  of  certain  diseases  appealed  to  the  artists.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  a  disease  that  branded  a  man 
in  a  particularly  severe  way,  isolating  him  inexorably  from  society. 
Nothing  is  more  poignant  than  the  Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  or,  in  all  its  simplicity,  the  following  scene  in  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  Nicolaus  Manuel  Deutsch  (fig.  11)  illustrating  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  disease.  In  the  fore-ground  is  a  young  woman  in 
the  prime  of  her  life,  her  beauty  still  preserved,  and  yet  branded  with 
the  indelible  mark  of  the  disease.  Next  to  her  is  a  man  in  the  end- 
stages  of  the  disease,  his  face  distorted,  the  hands  mutilated,  the  legs 
elephantiastically  swollen.  We  see  what  fate  has  in  store  for  the 
young  woman  and  we  shudder. 

There  is  tragedy  in  this  picture.  There  is  comedy,  burlesque  even 
in  some  other  pictures.  Whenever  a  satirical  artist  wanted  to  ridi¬ 
cule  a  medical  subject,  he  pictured  a  dental  (fig.  12)  or  a  gouty 
patient.  And  yet  whoever  had  a  tooth-ache  will  agree  that  there 
is  nothing  funny  about  it.  And  an  attack  of  gout  is  supposed  to 
be  a  regular  torture.  Why,  then,  were  they  ridiculed  by  so  many 
artists  ?  I  think  the  explanation  is  that  both  the  attack  of  tooth-ache 
and  the  attack  of  gout  cause  terrific  pain  and  yet  do  not  immediately 
threaten  the  patient’s  life.  Nobody  would  find  a  cardiac  patient  in 
an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  comical,  because  this  is  a  serious  affair. 

In  the  other  cases,  however,  the  contradiction  between  the  spectacular 
pain  and  the  relative  harmlessness  of  the  condition  creates  the  comi¬ 
cal  situation.  And  in  the  case  of  the  gout  this  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  disease  was  commonly  attributed  to  an  abuse  of  Wine, 
Woman  and  Song. 

Works  of  art  can  undoubtedly  contribute  a  great  deal  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  disease.  And  they  are  particularly  wel¬ 
come  sources  for  periods  for  which  we  have  only  scanty  literary 
material.  We  have  no  texts  describing  rickets  in  ancient  Egypt  but 
we  have  pictures  and  we  have  a  stela  (fig.  13)  that  makes  the  occur- 


Fig.  13.  Stela  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  Copenhagen,  Carlsberg 
Glyptothek. 


Fig.  14.  Albrecht  Durer,  Melencolia  I 


Fig.  15.  Policamus,  Sebastian,  Quirinus.  Cata¬ 
combs  of  St.  Callistus,  5th  century. 


Fig.  16.  Francia,  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
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rencc  of  poliomyelitis  at  least  highly  probable.  Needless  to  say  th<Tt 
one  should  be  very  cautious  in  diagnosing  diseases  in  a  picture.  The 
artists  were  keen  observers  and  they  very  often  have  represented 
disease  symptoms  very  accurately.  There  are  many  diseases,  how¬ 
ever,  that  cannot  be  diagnosed  on  the  basis  of  inspection  alone. 

Works  of  art  can  also  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  doings.  We  naturally  will  have  to  consult  literary  sources  to 
know  what  a  physician’s  therapy  actually  was  but  pictures  show  us 
the  physician  himself,  the  way  he  was  dressed,  the  way  he  acted. 
They  reproduce  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  doctor’s  office  in  various 
times.  Our  richest  sources  here  are  the  pictures  of  the  genre-paint¬ 
ers  who  revelled  in  reproducing  scenes  of  every-day  life.  The 
Greek  vase  paintings  are  a  mine  of  information.  They  give  us  a 
better  idea  of  what  the  personal  hygiene  of  the  Greeks  was  than 
any  books.*"  They  let  us  look  into  the  doctor’s  office  and  watch  him 
performing  a  venesection.  And  in  the  same  way  the  Dutch  painters 
of  the  17th  century  are  extremely  revealing.  Doctor  and  patient  are 
a  popular  subject  with  them  and  have  been  represented  endless  times 
naively,  maliciously,  with  a  touch  of  irony  and  always  very 
realistically. 

As  to  the  history  of  medical  ideas,  we  would  not  expect  that 
works  of  art  would  reveal  much  where  medical  theories  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  yet  even  in  this  remote  field  pictures  can  be  extremely 
illuminating.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  ty^ie  is  the  Melan¬ 
choly  of  Durer  (fig.  14).  You  cannot  understand  it  unless  you  are 
familiar  with  the  medical  and  biological  theories  of  the  time.  What 
Diirer  actually  represented  is  a  definite  psycho-physical  type  of  man. 
a  constitutional  tyjie  first  described  by  Aristotle.  It  is  a  man  in 
whose  organism  one  of  the  four  cardinal  humours,  the  black  bile, 
predominates,  a  type  that  was  later  brought  into  relationship  to  the 
planet  Saturn.  In  a  similar  way  the  Arabic  physicians  described 
other  such  constitutional  types,  the  sanguinic,  choleric  and  phleg¬ 
matic  man  and  representations  of  the  four  temperaments  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  Western  art.  Panofsky  and  Saxl  had  to  write  a 
whole  book  to  interpret  the  content  of  Diirer’s  **  picture  and  in 

Karl  Sudhoff,  Aus  detn  Antiken  Badewesen,  Berlin,  1910. 

"  E.  Panofsky  und  F.  Saxl,  Durers  “  Melencolia  I.”  Verdffentlichungen  der 
Bibliothek  Warburg,  I.  Studien,  Heft  2. 
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doing  SO  they  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  not  only  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art  but  to  the  history  of  medicine  as  well. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  history  of  the  social  relationships  of  medi¬ 
cine  does  not  lend  itself  to  illustration  but  even  there  a  study  of 
certain  works  of  art,  buildings  chiefly,  as,  for  instance,  old  hos¬ 
pitals,  can  be  of  interest. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  interpretation  of  the  medical  content 
and  the  medical  significance  of  certain  works  of  art.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  kind  of  interpretation  where  the  historians  of  art  and 
medicine  have  to  cooperate  very  closely.  An  example  will  show  what 
I  mean. 

St.  Sebastian  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  saints  most  frequently 
represented  in  mediaeval.  Renaissance  and  Baroque  art.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  one  of  the  oldest  pictures  of  Sebastian,  an  early  5th  century 
fresco  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Callistus  in  Rome  (fig.  15),  with  a 
Renaissance  painting  (fig.  16),  we  will  find  a  tremendous  difference. 
In  one  case  the  saint  is  represented  dressed  in  tunica  and  pallium,  as 
a  martyr  among  other  martyrs  without  any  particular  characteris¬ 
tics;  and  in  the  other  case  we  find  him  nude  in  front  of  the  throne 
of  the  Madonna,  a  beautiful  youth  pierced  by  an  arrow.  If  we  want 
to  understand  what  has  happened  between  these  two  pictures,  why 
the  conception  of  Sebastian  changed  so  radically,  we  must  study  the 
history  of  the  saint  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  plague.  I 
did  it,  years  ago,  and  all  I  can  do  now'  is  to  summarize  briefly  the 
results  of  my  previous  investigation.*" 

The  plague-god  in  ancient  Rome  w’as  Apollo.  He  sent  the  plague, 
w'hen  provoked,  by  means  of  his  arrows  and  after  having  been 
placated,  gave  relief  from  the  plague.  The  history  of  Apollo  in  the 
Roman  world  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  pesti¬ 
lence.  After  the  waning  of  paganism,  the  world  had  no  specialized 
helj^er — if  I  may  say  so — in  times  of  pestilence,  and  yet  in  the  6th 
century  the  w'orld  w’as  ravaged  by  a  terrific  epidemic  of  plague.  A 
strong  need  was  felt  for  such  a  helper,  for  what  Apollo  had  been,  a 
saviour  to  whom  you  could  pray  in  times  of  jiestilence.  And  out  of 
that  need,  as  the  realization  of  a  deeply  felt  longing,  Sebastian  became 

”  H.  E.  Sigerist,  Sebastian — Apollo,  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  1927, 
vol.  XIX,  pp.  301-317. 
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the  patron  saint  of  the  plague-ridden.  We  know  exactly  when  this 
happened.  It  was  in  680  in  Pavia,  and  from  that  moment  the  cult 
of  Sebastian  spread  like  a  wild-fire  all  over  the  Christian  world. 

Why  was  it  Sebastian  who  became  the  plague  saint?  On  account 
of  his  legend.  Sebastian  was  a  Christian  martyr  born  in  Milan, 
killed  in  Rome  in  all  probability  in  303  at  the  time  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Diocletian  and  buried  in  the  Catacombs.  This  is  all  we 
know  about  him  authentically.  In  the  5th  century,  however,  his 
Vita,  like  that  of  so  many  other  saints,  was  written  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  author.  According  to  this  legend  Sebastian  was  a  captain  in 
the  imperial  guard  and  was  shot  to  death  by  the  archers  of  Diocle¬ 
tian.  So  many  arrows  did  they  shoot  at  him  that  he  looked  like  a 
hedgehog.  And  yet  he  did  not  die,  or  rather,  he  resuscitated  and  had 
to  be  killed  again  later.  In  other  words,  he  was  stronger  than  death 
intlicted  by  means  of  arrows.  Arrows  could  not  kill  him.  Arrows, 
however,  had  always  been  the  symbol  of  the  sudden  death  caused  by 
pestilence.  Sebastian  took  the  arrows  of  pestilence  into  his  own 
flesh,  died  and  resuscitated  and  in  this  way  became  the  saviour  from 
plague  like  Apollo,  a  Christian  Apollo,  however.  The  first  church 
erected  to  the  plague  saint,  San  Sebastiano  alia  Polveriera,  was  built 
on  the  Palatine  in  the  ruins  of  the  Apollo  temple  and  in  times  of 
pestilence  the  people  went  to  pray  for  help  to  the  same  spot  where 
they  had  gone  in  pagan  days. 

Art,  however,  was  now  confronted  with  a  different  task.  The 
artists  could  no  longer  picture  Sebastian  as  an  indifferent  saint.  As 
soon  as  the  legend  was  established,  they  represented  him  as  a  soldier, 
a  worthy  bearded  man.  And  as  soon  as  Sebastian  had  become  the 
plague  saint,  after  680,  they  had  to  picture  the  decisive  scene  in  his 
life,  the  moment  he  was  shot  by  arrows  so  that  he  looked  like  a  hedge¬ 
hog  (fig.  17).  And  now — Sebastian,  having  assumed  the  functions 
of  Apollo,  became  the  apollinic  youth  whom  the  Renaissance  artists 
represented  in  so  many  paintings.  What  these  artists  pictured  was 
no  longer  the  martyr  of  the  Catacombs.  It  was  the  plague  god 
Apollo  himself.  The  bearded  soldier  became  a  beautiful  youth  who 
stood  nude  before  the  throne  of  the  Virgin. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly,  namely, 
the  symbolism  of  the  arrows  as  we  find  them  on  Renaissance  pic- 
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tures  of  Sebastian.  The  plague  bubos  usually  first  appear  in  the 
groin,  the  armpit  and  on  the  throat.  These  are  the  places  where  we 
find  the  arrows  now,  not  regularly  and  not  anatomically  correct  for 
obvious  artistic  reasons,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  location  of  the  bubos  and  the  arrows.  Be¬ 
sides,  an  arrow  is  often  found  in  the  region  of  the  heart  symbolizing 
the  sudden  death. 

For  further  material  and  illustrations  in  the  subject  I  must  refer 
to  my  previous  paper. 

In  the  14th  century  Europe  was  ravaged  again  by  a  terrific  epi¬ 
demic  of  plague.  In  spite  of  Sebastian  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
European  population  succumbed  to  this  visitation  of  the  plague.  The 
need  was  felt,  therefore,  for  a  new  saint  and  this  saint  was  St.  Roch 
whom  we  have  mentioned  before.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  two 
saints  are  entirely  different  figures. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  relationship  between  art  and  medi¬ 
cine  that  we  should  mention.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  sick  artist. 
Does  a  disease  influence  an  artist  in  his  creative  work  and  if  so,  in 
what  way?  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer  and  little  has  been 
done  in  this  field  so  far.  There  is  no  doubt  that  disease  does  not 
make  an  artist  where  there  is  no  artist.  A  serious  illness,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  great  experience  in  a  man’s  life  and  so  sensitive  an 
individual  as  the  artist  cannot  but  react  to  such  an  experience.  A 
chronic  ailment,  furthermore,  is  a  definite  factor  in  a  man’s  balance 
of  life.  It  is  ever  present  and  the  sick  man  has  to  reckon  with  it 
constantly.  An  everlasting  struggle  goes  on  and  if  the  patient  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  an  artist,  we  would  expect  that  such  a  struggle  would 
reflect  itself  in  his  creations. 

It  may  be  that  Watteau’s  work  finds  a  certain  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  tubercular  all  his  life.  The  many  gallant  ladies  play¬ 
ing  light-heartedly,  the  Italian  comedians,  the  martial  soldiers,  are 
they  not  the  expression  of  a  man’s  pining  for  a  life  from  which  he 
was  inexorably  excluded,  the  outburst  of  a  sick  man  who  knew  that 
his  life  was  doomed? 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  van  Gogh’s  illness  by  psychi¬ 
atrists  who,  however,  came  to  very  different  conclusions.  We  know 
that  van  Gogh  was  mentally  sick.  He  was  not  only  addicted  to 
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drink  but  suffered  from  violent  attacks  with  hallucinations  followed 
by  amnesia.  In  one  such  attack  he  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  In 
another  he  committed  suicide.  Even  if  we  had  no  records  of  his  life, 
his  self-portrait  (fig.  18)  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his  dis¬ 
turbed  mental  condition.  It  is  however  extremely  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  character  of  his  psychosis.  While  the  French  psychi¬ 
atrists  usually  agree  that  it  was  a  form  of  epilepsy  without  the 
typical  epileptic  fits,  Jasfiers  thought  of  schizophrenia,  Kleist  and 
others  of  what  they  called  “  Episodische  Diimmerzustande.” 

Were  van  Gogh’s  paintings  influenced  by  his  psychosis?  Of  course 
they  were,  how  could  it  be  otherwise.  His  art  was  the  strongest 
expression  of  his  personality  and  this,  sick  or  normal,  could  not  but 
reflect  itself  in  his  creations.  It  is  not  the  psychosis  that  made  him  a 
genius  but  disease  and  art  were  both  expressions  of  one  personality. 
If  we  follow  the  development  of  his  work  from  the  early  period  to 
the  last  (fig.  19),  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  development  of  his 
genius — and  of  his  disease. 

Van  Gogh’s  case  is  not  singular.  Minor  artists  have  been  mentally 
diseased.  Great  credit  has  to  be  given  to  Hans  Prinzhorn  for  hav¬ 
ing  opened  up  the  rich  collections  of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  in  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  for  having  inaugurated  a  new  and  very  promising  field  of 
research  equally  important  for  psychiatry  and  for  art.“  It  is  obvious 
that  whatever  a  man  does  is  a  clue  for  the  understanding  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  A  drawing,  rough  as  it  may  be,  may  reveal  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  an  individual.  Many  of  the  pictures  published  by  Prinz¬ 
horn  have  shown  that  certain  mental  patients,  particularly  schizo¬ 
phrenic  patients  without  any  art  practice,  create  in  their  psychosis 
works  of  great  artistic  value,  works  that  quite  often  remind  you  of 
the  styles  of  definite  historical  periods  (fig.  20).  An  analysis  of  the 
mental  processes  responsible  for  such  creations  cannot  but  greatly 
interest  the  historian  of  art. 

Just  as  an  acute  disease  is  a  stirring  experience  in  the  life  of  an 
individual,  so  is  an  epidemic  a  collective  experience  in  the  life  of  a 
social  group.  Not  only  plague-columns  but  other  monuments  of 

V.  Doiteau  et  E.  Leroy,  La  folie  de  van  Gogh,  Paris,  1928. — K.  Jaspers,  Strind¬ 
berg  und  van  Gogh,  Berlin,  1926. — W.  Riese,  Vincent  van  Gogh  in  der  Krankheit, 
Grenzfragen  des  Nerven-und  Seelenlebens.  Heft  125,  Miinchen,  1926. 

Hans  Prinzhorn,  Bildnerei  der  Geisteskranken,  Berlin,  2nd  ed.,  1923. 
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great  value,  such  as  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice,  have  been 
erected  as  the  result  of  such  experiences. 

There  is  another  relationship  between  art  and  medicine  that  has 
been  discussed  so  often  that  I  can  be  very  brief.  There  is  one  field 
in  which  art  has  made  a  direct  and  great  contribution  to  medical 
science — anatomy.  The  artists  have  not  only  reproduced  the  ana¬ 
tomists’  preparations  but  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discovery 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  body.  Leonardo’s  work  is  in  every¬ 
body’s  mind  but  he  was  not  alone.  The  many  illustrators,  known 
and  unknown,  have  in  all  probability  contributed  infinitely  more  than 
we  commonly  assume.  One  must  not  forget  that  a  period  like  the 
Renaissance  was  not  an  age  of  specialism.  Once  it  was  recognized 
that  ancient  anatomy  was  animal  anatomy  the  structure  of  man 
appeared  as  a  new  field  of  investigation  that  had  to  be  conquered. 
The  medical  man  had  book -knowledge,  to  be  sure,  but  what  mat¬ 
tered  now'  was  the  “  saper  vedere  ”  and  the  artist  sometimes  may 
have  seen  more  than  the  anatomist  did.  Vesalius  is  inconceivable 
without  Kalkar.  Their  names  will  always  be  linked  together  and 
even  in  later  centuries  we  hear  over  and  over  again  how  dependent 
the  scientist  was  on  his  artists  from  Haller  and  his  illustrators  down 
to  Kelly  and  Broedel. 

This  subject  has  been  reviewed  so  often  that  I  will  not  go  into 
details.  And  yet  even  here  there  are  quite  a  few  problems  that  have 
not  been  given  sufficient  attention.  Let  me  mention  only  two  of 
them. 

What  ought  to  be  written  some  day  is  a  history  of  the  attitude  of 
society  towards  the  human  body,  towards  the  living  body  and 
towards  the  corpse.  An  ambitious  task  because  it  would  require  a 
study  of  religious,  philosophical,  aesthetic,  scientific  and  medical 
views.  And  yet  such  a  study  would  contribute  tremendously  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  history  of  anatomy.  What  is  the  Renais¬ 
sance  if  not  a  new'  attitude  of  man  towards  his  fellow-men  and 
towards  the  w'orld  at  large,  including  a  new  attitude  towards  the 
human  body.  And  this  new  attitude  becomes  immediately  clear  when 
we  contrast  a  mediaeval  nude  with  a  Renaissance  nude.  The  mediae¬ 
val  artist  could  have  studied  the  forms  of  the  body  just  as  well  as 
his  Renaissance  colleague — if  he  had  wanted  to.  There  were  mir- 
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rors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  too,  and  the  artists  were  married,  but  their 
attitude  towards  the  body  and  their  intentions  with  it  were  different. 
Whenever  a  new  trend  and  a  new  viewpoint  developed  in  a  society, 
the  artists  were  the  first  to  feel  it  and  to  give  it  expression.  The 
scientists  usually  followed  half  a  century  later  or  even  more. 

Another  problem  that  ought  to  be  given  more  attention  concerns 
the  artistic  value  and  style  of  the  anatomy  picture.  Medical  texts 
and  medical  illustrations  are  to  us  primarily  sources  of  medical  his¬ 
tory.  We  examine  their  content  and  neglect  their  form.  And  yet  a 
text  is  literature  and  an  illustration  is  art.  Quite  a  few  medical 
authors  were  excellent  writers  who  have  made  valuable  contributions 
to  literature.  An  anatomical  illustration  always  has  a  definite  style. 
When  an  artist  pictures  a  bone — dry  as  it  may  be — it  has  its  style 
that  is  easily  recognizable  and  dates  the  picture. 

Many  anatomical  illustrations  were  definitely  inspired  by  current 
artistic  motifs.  Gautier  d’Agoty’s  woman  with  the  child  (fig.  21) 
is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  a  characteristic  attitude  and  his  preg¬ 
nant  woman  ( fig.  21)  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  representations 
of  Daphne  so  frequently  pictured  in  the  18th  century.^®  A  history 
of  anatomical  illustrations  seen  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  the 
history  of  medicine  but  of  the  history  of  art  w'ould  be  an  extremely 
worth  while  undertaking  that  would  place  the  whole  problem  in  an 
entirely  new  light. 

There  is  one  last  and  particularly  important  aspect  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss.  The  historian  of  art,  as  we  saw,  is  obliged  to  pay 
attention  to  the  subject  represented  in  a  work  of  art.  But  he  is,  after 
all,  primarily  interested  in  the  way  in  which  the  artist  solved  the  task, 
in  problems  of  form,  composition,  style.  It  is  not  the  subject  that 
makes  an  artist — the  subjects  were  mostly  given  and  repeated  them¬ 
selves  endlessly — it  is  the  forming  and  composing  of  a  subject  that 
make  the  difference  between  a  great  and  a  poor  artist,  between  one 
generation  or  school  of  artists  and  another. 

While  all  historical  disciplines  have  their  basic  research  methods 
in  common,  they  all  have  developed  specific  methods  in  accordance 
with  their  subject.  Analyzing  form  and  composition  of  works  of  art 
the  historians  of  art  have  established  definite  style  epochs,  speaking 
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of  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Baroque  art,  and  so  on.  The 
question  now  is  whether  these  designations  apply  to  artistic  styles 
exclusively  or  whether  they  have  a  wider  historical  significance.  We 
mentioned  liefore  that  with  the  term  Renaissance  we  understand  a 
definite  attitude  towards  life,  an  attitude  met  with  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries,  an  attitude  that  reflects 
itself  in  a  definite  style  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  of  the 
arts  at  large.  The  same  style  qualities,  however,  are  encountered  in 
other  manifestations  of  that  jieriod,  in  literature,  music,  in  the  mode 
of  living — and  in  science  and  medicine.  Jakob  Burckhardt’s  classi¬ 
cal  book,  Die  Kultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  published  in  1860, 
made  this  clear  beyond  any  doubt.  It  was  recognized  that  the  same 
elementary  forces  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  activities.  The  artists 
in  their  intuitive  way  were  the  first  to  formulate  the  new  trends,  the 
scientists  followed  some  time  later.  They  were  always  late  because 
science  has  to  build  upon  facts  and  develops  slowly  but  steadily.  The 
style  of  an  artist  reveals  his  way  of  viewing  the  world.  If  the  styles 
varied  in  various  jK^riods,  they  did  so  because  the  artists  looked  at 
the  world  differently,  because  they  were  attracted  by  different  fea¬ 
tures,  because  they  saw  nature  with  different  eyes.  But  artists  and 
scientists  had  very  much  the  same  outlook  at  the  same  time.  No 
historian  of  medicine  spoke  of  Renaissance  medicine  before  Jakob 
Burckhardt  while  the  term  is  commonly  accepted  in  modern  text¬ 
books. 

If  there  is  a  medicine  corresjionding  in  character  to  Renaissance 
art  there  must  be  a  Gothic  and  Baroque  medicine  as  well.  And  if  it  is 
true  that  an  artistic  style  reveals  a  whole  W cltanschaming  and  that 
the  artists  precede  the  scientists,  then  a  study  of  the  history  of  art 
cannot  but  be  extremely  important  for  the  historian  of  science,  for 
the  historian  of  civilization  at  large.  It  must  contribute  tre¬ 
mendously  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  a  period. 

Let  us  consider  the  Baroque.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
Baroque  art?  Again  I  must  refer  to  a  great  and  most  inspiring 
book,  the  Kunstzvissenschaftliche  Griindbegriffe  of  Heinrich  Wdlf- 
flin,  Jakob  Burckhardt’s  successor  at  the  University  of  Basel  (first 
published  in  1915).  In  this  book  the  author  analyzes  form-elements 
of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  art  and  com])ares  them  with  each  other. 
What  are  the  characteristic  features  ? 


Fig.  22.  Donatello,  St.  George. 


Fig.  23.  Bernini,  St.  Theresa. 


Fig.  24.  Palma  Vecchio,  Adam  and  Eve. 


Fig.  25.  Tintoretto,  .\dam  and  Eve. 
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In  figs.  22-27  are  given  examples  of  a  sculpture,  a  painting  and  a 
building  of  both  the  Renaissance  and  the  Baroque  period.  Let  us 
conqiare  the  paintings  first.  Both  artists  were  confronted  with  the 
same  task,  having  to  represent  the  same  subject,  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Yet  they  solved  the  task  in  a  fundamentally 
different  way. 

In  Palma  Vecchio’s  painting  both  figures  stand  vertically  in  the 
foreground  and  are  drawn  in  clear  outlines  with  well-defined  sur¬ 
faces.  A  tree  marks  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  the  whole  com¬ 
position  is  closed,  comprehensive,  giving  an  impression  of  rest  and 
harmony.  Tintoretto’s  composition  is  entirely  different.  The  tree 
is  not  in  the  centre  but  to  the  left.  One  figure  is  in  the  foreground, 
one  in  the  background  and  both  are  placed  diagonally  into  the  picture. 
Light  and  shadow  play  upon  the  bodies  and  a  landscape  in  the  right 
upiier  corner  opens  up  far  horizons  attracting  the  eye,  giving  depth 
to  the  picture.  There  is  motion  in  this  painting. 

The  same  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  the  examples  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture  where  even  the  heavy  marble  is  in  motion. 

These  are  two  entirely  different  attitudes  towards  nature.  The 
Renaissance  artist  was  attracted  by  the  harmony  of  nature,  by  its 
proportionality.  His  view  was  static,  while  the  Baroque  artist  saw 
the  world  in  motion,  in  action.  His  view  was  dynamic.  From  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Baroque  there  is  a  definite  development  from  a 
static  to  a  dynamic  conception  of  the  world. 

Is  there  any  analogous  development  in  medicine?  Decidedly  so. 
The  physician  who  in  the  Renaissance  looked  at  man,  like  the  artist, 
was  captivated  by  the  harmony  of  the  human  body.  He  looked  at 
nature  through  the  same  eyes  as  the  artist  did,  and  became  an  ana¬ 
tomist.  A  century  later  the  situation  was  different.  It  was  motion 
that  captured  the  physician’s  attention  now,  the  functions  of  the 
body.  The  anatomist  Harvey  became  the  founder  of  “  animated 
anatomy,”  of  physiology.  His  two  books,  his  treatise  on  the  motion 
of  blood  and  his  embryology  deal  with  dynamic  anatomy.  Modern 
physiology  was  born  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Baroque  and  Harvey’s 
position  in  the  history  of  medicine  is  analogous  to  the  position  of 
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Michelangelo  in  the  history  of  art,  of  Galileo  in  the  history  of 
physics.^® 

The  historical  aspect  of  art  and  medicine  is  an  extremely  broad 
subject.  It  was  impossible  to  exhaust  it  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  problems  involved.  What  I 
wanted  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  was  the  unity  of  historical  research. 
There  are  various  approaches  to  history,  various  methods  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  past — there  is  but  one  history  of  mankind,  and  from  what¬ 
ever  angle  we  attack  the  subject,  the  basic  problems  are  the  same. 
And  they  cannot  be  solved  unless  the  historians  of  all  disciplines 
cooperate  very  closely. 


^*H.  E.  Sigerist,  William  Harvey’s  Stellung  in  der  europaischen  Geistesge- 
schichte,  Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte,  1928,  vol.  XIX,  pp.  158-168. 
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MEDICAL  EXCERPTS  FROM  SEFER  MIFALOT  ELOKIM 
[The  Book  of  God's  Deeds] 

JOEL  BA’AL  SHEM  AND  NAPHTALI  KATZ 
Translated  by  Hymen  Saye 
Introductory 

The  medical  literature  of  the  Jews  has  been  studied  through  its 
Biblical  and  Talmudic  times  in  that  classic  of  medical  history,  Julius 
Preuss’  Biblisch-Talmudische  Medizin.  Other  Jewish  contributions 
to  the  history  of  medicine  have  been  studied  again  and  again  through 
the  works  of  individual  Jewish  medical  men  who  have  left  their 
imprint  upon  the  medicine  of  their  times,  e.  g.  Isaac  Israeli,  Mai- 
monides,  etc.  This  has  brought  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  medicine 
down  to  fairly  modern  times. 

However,  there  is  an  aspect  of  Jewish  medicine  which  remains 
untouched  and  little  known  to  the  student.  I  refer  to  the  medical 
writings  of  the  “  wonder-rabbis  ”  of  the  16th,  17th  and  the  18th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  spiritual  healer  of  mediaeval  times  has  always  been 
known  to  combine  with  his  divine  office  the  duties  that  now  are  the 
province  solely  of  the  physician.  This  has  been  true  especially  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  was  also  true  of  the  rabbis  of  east  European 
lands  during  more  than  three  centuries.  The  enforced  ghetto  life  of 
the  European  Jews  deprived  them  of  access  to  the  physicians  of  the 
cities,  and  their  rabbis  were  naturally  forced  to  build  up  a  system  of 
medicine  of  their  own. 

This  new  system  carried  much  of  the  supernatural  along  with  the 
“  scientific  ”  so  that  very  often  a  disease  was  treated  first  with  the 
meager  stock  of  the  apothecary’s  shop,  and  if  that  were  unavailing, 
use  was  made  of  various  Kabalistic  formulae  which  carried  the 
imprint  of  the  mystic  and  the  holy  upon  them.  If  the  patient  was 
healed,  his  healer  was  acclaimed  as  a  “  wonder-rabbi,”  whose  fame 
spread  from  ghetto  to  ghetto,  and  to  the  hinterlands.  In  these  iso¬ 
lated  towns  lived  thousands  of  Jews  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
visiting  these  wonder-workers  in  person,  in  time  of  need.  .  .  . 
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For  these  great  masses  of  Jewry,  many  remedies  were  written 
down  and  printed  in  book  form  so  that  the  sick  could  heal  them¬ 
selves.  Many  are  the  volumes  in  which  these  remedies  appear.  They 
form  a  group  in  the  great  body  of  Jewish  rabbinical  literature.  These 
texts  remain  unknown  today  because  of  language  barriers,  as  they 
were  usually  written  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Latin,  Russian  and  Polish 
botanical  names  transliterated  in  Hebraic  characters.  Besides,  there 
is  much  of  the  recondite  in  them.  They  contain,  in  addition  to  reme¬ 
dies  of  an  herbal  nature,  much  of  the  astrological  and  numerological 
superstitions  which  persisted  during  those  centuries.  These  are  of 
course  written  in  Kabalistic  formulae  which  make  them  difficult  of 
understanding  even  by  people  who  have  mastered  the  language. 

Among  the  best  known  of  these  “  wonder-rabbis  ”  are  Joel  ben 
Isaac  Heilprinn  (known  also  as  Joel  Ba’al  Shem  I.)  and  Naphtali 
Katz.  Some  of  their  writings  are  printed  in  a  small  Kabalistic 
book  called  Sefer  Mifalot  Elokim — The  Book  of  God’s  Deeds,  first 
published  in  1724,  in  Zolkiew,  Poland.  The  first  of  these  authors, 
Joel  Ba’al  Shem  I.,  is  referred  to  by  Dubnow  ^  as  a  famous  magi¬ 
cian  and  miracle-worker  from  Zamosc,  a  town  in  the  region  of 
Lublin.  He  also  recounts  that  Joel  Ba’al  Shem  was  once  employed 
to  drive  demons  from  a  house  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
During  the  exorcism,  the  demons  were  convinced  by  the  miracle- 
worker  that  legally  they  had  no  right  to  a  house  in  which  humans 
still  lived.  Elsewhere  *  it  is  recorded  that  in  1648  he  miraculously 
saved  some  Jews  who,  pursued  by  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
ship. 

The  second  of  the  authors,  Naphtali  Katz  (1640-1719)  had  just 
as  interesting  a  career.  Of  him  Dubnow  ®  tells  us  that  after  leaving 
Posen,  where  he  was  a  rabbi,  he  settled  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He  convinced  the  people  that  he  had  discovered  a  magic  formula 
against  fire.  However,  a  fire  broke  out  in  his  home  which  was 
destroyed  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  For 
this  charlatanism  he  was  imprisoned  in  1711.  Following  his  release, 
he  renounced  his  office,  became  a  wanderer,  and  died  eight  years 
later,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.* 

^  Dubnow,  S.,  History  of  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  vol.  1,  p.  203. 

•Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  VI,  p.  324. 

•  Dubnow,  op.  cit,  p.  204. 

•Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  153-4. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  these  biographical  notes  that  neither  of  our 
authors  had  a  background  of  medical  training.  However,  to  make 
their  remedies  popular,  they  often  quote  the  formulae  of  Simha 
Calahorra,  a  Jewish  physician  of  Cracow,  who  gained  his  medical 
diploma  at  Padua.  Dubnow  dwells  at  length  on  the  popularity  of 
Padua  as  a  medical  center  for  Polish  Jews  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  on  the  important  positions  held  by  Polish  Jews  as  medical 
advisors  to  the  Polish  kings. 

Our  primary  interest  in  the  text  of  Sefer  Mifalot  Elokim  is  to 
make  available  in  English  the  sections  which  deal  with  remedies  of 
a  wholly  “  scientific  ”  nature,  i.  e.,  those  that  prescribe  various  herbal 
and  chemical  remedies  for  the  more  common  diseases.  The  subjects 
treated  are  arranged  alphabetically,  intermingling  names  of  diseases, 
slight  pains,  parts  of  the  body  that  are  affected,  etc.  Hardly  any 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Kabalistic  remedies,  where  use  is  made 
of  the  names  of  angels,  position  of  the  constellations,  augurs,  etc. 

Blood-Letting 

He  who  is  cupped  should  not  eat  any  apples  that  day.  I  have 
found  it  in  an  old  book  and  it  is  already  well-known  that  he  who  is 
cupped  should  not  partake  of  milk,  cheese,  onions  or  cress.  They 
have  also  said  that  he  who  has  been  bled  should  not  move  from  his 
place  until  he  has  first  drunk,  and  he  should  not  eat  until  he  has 
waited  as  much  time  as  it  would  require  to  walk  one-half  mile.  If 
much  blood  comes  forth  due  to  cupping,  take  an  herb  called  tiringita, 
boil  in  old,  strong  wine,  drink  for  three  days  each  morning,  and  the 
blood  will  return  to  its  former  strength.  During  the  boiling  you 
must  keep  the  vessel  covered. 

The  wise  physicians  have  written : 

The  symptoms  of  the  blood  during  blood-letting  are : 

1.  If  the  blood  is  dry,  it  indicates  the  extent  or  nature  of  the 
dryness  of  the  body. 

2.  If  the  blood  is  thick,  it  indicates  thick  phlegm,  which  causes 
clogging  of  certain  vessels.  This  engenders  fever. 

3.  Green  blood  indicates  green  bile,  and  the  whitish  blood  indi¬ 
cates  white  phlegm. 
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4.  Black  blood,  or  blood  of  a  leaden  color,  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  black  bile. 

5.  A  mixture  of  colors  and  shades  of  blood  indicates  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  body’s  elements. 

6.  The  lower  portion  of  man  usually  tends  toward  a  black 
shade. 

7.  Grains  of  sand  mixed  with  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  indicate  all  kinds  of  disease  in  the  body. 

8.  Fat  mixed  with  the  blood  of  a  fat  man  need  not  be  feared, 
but  in  a  lean  person  it  implies  danger,  for  perhaps  the  fat 
is  dripping  into  the  body. 

9.  The  color  of  milk  in  the  blood  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
natural  heat,  and  the  approach  of  death. 

10.  Likewise,  if  there  is  seen  floating  on  the  blood  a  web  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  spider’s,  it  indicates  as  above  that  fat  is  mixed  with 
the  blood,  which  need  not  be  feared  in  the  case  of  fat  people. 

Blood  (Nose-bleed) 

For  nose-bleed,  take  at  the  apothecary’s  urtica  juice,  dip  cotton  in 
the  juice  and  place  in  the  nostrils.  Also  dip  a  cloth  in  the  juice  and 
lay  on  the  temples  and  forehead. 

It  is  also  good  to  cut  an  onion  in  two  parts,  take  half  and  seal  the 
nostrils. 

The  Kabalists  have  written  that  whoever  smells  the  leaves  of 
myrtles  causes  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  nose  to  cease. 

In  the  works  of  Nahmanides,^  I  found  it  prescribed  to  write  the 
patient’s  name  backwards  with  his  blood,  or  to  mix  lime  with  the 
white  of  a  hen’s  egg  and  place  it  on  the  forehead,  or  to  burn  the 
droppings  of  a  pig  (male  pig  for  a  man,  etc.)  in  a  new  pot,  and 
put  the  ashes  in  the  nose.  These  cure. 

Brain 

If  the  bone  of  the  brain  moves  from  its  place  and  the  man  stands 
like  a  mute,  does  not  open  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  are  open  without 


^  Moses  ben  Nahman  Gerondi  (known  also  as  Nahmanides  and  Bonastruc  da 
Porta)  :  Spanish  talmudist,  exegete,  and  physician;  born  at  Gerona  in  1194;  died  in 
Palestine  about  1270. 
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any  movement,  the  remedy  is :  To  let  blood  from  under  his  tongue 
or  on  his  forehead.  And  the  skilled  one  knows  the  methods,  but  he 
must  be  very  careful. 

After  that,  strengthen  the  brain  with  light  things  and  not  warm¬ 
ing,  by  giving  him  at  first  cooling  things  and  finally  moist  and 
warm  things. 

Diamara  which  you  can  find  at  the  apothecary  is  a  great  remedy 
to  strengthen  the  brain,  i.  e.,  there  are  sometimes  people  who  by 
nature  have  weak  brains. 


Breathing 

For  panting  while  breathing,  take  butter  made  in  the  month  of 
May,  pure  olive  oil,  vegetable  soap,  and  dog’s  droppings.  Cook  them 
all  together,  and  place  the  mixture  on  blue  paper.  While  still  as 
hot  as  he  can  bear,  lay  it  upon  the  heart,  so  that  it  will  cause  sweating 
and  help  him. 

It  is  also  good  to  drink  in  every  beverage  violet-colored  cherries, 
except  in  wine  and  mead. 

For  difficulty  in  breathing — in  the  name  of  a  great  physician — 
drink  in  every  beverage,  except  in  wine  and  mead,  about  an  ounce 
of  tobacco  and  also  a  handful  of  syrup  of  tobacco.  It  is  called 
in  the  foreign  tongue  syropus  nicotianis.  You  can  find  it  at  the 
apothcary’s. 

A  beverage  which  purges.  Take  the  herb  called  mucilaginis 
laktuce,  two  handsful;  violet  blossoms  and  boragin  blossoms,  of 
each  a  scintilla ;  sebesties,  jujebin,  of  each  an  ounce ;  large  raisins, 
one-eighth  ounce ;  *  licorice  root,  a  scintilla.  Cut  and  pound  the 
above,  cook  in  six  ounces  of  clear  cold  water.  Add  sugar  of  manna, 
clean  and  pure,  diaprunis  salutivi,  one  scintilla  and  a  half ;  essence  of 
roses  which  purges,  one-half  ounce.  Mix  them  all  together  in  the 
above-mentioned  decoction  and  give  it  to  him  for  three  consecutive 
days.  He  should  guard  against  chills,  and  should  not  sleep  after 
taking  the  remedy,  nor  eat  for  four  hours.  Anoint  the  chest  with 
the  fat  of  a  rooster. 

*  Our  text  reads  “  one-fourth  of  a  lot."  The  lot  is  a  Russian  weight  equal  to  one- 
half  ounce.  Therefore,  one-fourth  of  a  lot  is  rendered  here  as  one-eighth  ounce. 
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Cough 

Gather  mushrooms  on  a  rubbish  pile  and  anoint  the  place  of  the 
pain. 

Take  violet  root,  also  zedoary,  cumin  and  new  cabbage.  Pound 
all  these  together  and  put  into  good  beer  which  has  been  allowed  to 
stand,  cook  all  night,  and  let  the  pot  be  new  and  well-covered.  Add 
crumbs  of  bread  and  cook  it  as  thick  as  mush.  Take  two  handsful 
of  new  unsalted  butter  and  melt  it.  Then  empty  the  contents  of 
the  pot  into  the  butter,  and  allow  to  fry  for  a  little  while.  Place  the 
resulting  mixture  between  two  thin  clean  cloths  and  place  upon  him 
as  hot  as  he  can  bear. 

This  is  also  good  for  pains  of  the  heart  called  herz  gespann.  Cover 
the  chest  from  the  pit  of  the  heart  down  to  the  navel.  Also  give  him 
some  of  this  to  eat.  Proven. 

Coughing 

Coughing  (in  German  called  hiissen)  and  hoarseness: 

Take  wheat-bran  and  cook  well  in  clear  water,  and  let  stand  until 
the  water  cools.  When  the  water  cools,  cook  in  it  figs  and  licorice. 
If  you  wish,  you  may  add  pulpurium,  which  is  found  at  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s.  Drink  it,  for  it  heals. 

For  coughing :  Take  a  white  onion,  cut  off  its  head,  and  remove 
the  yellow  part  (for  there  are  onions  which  have  in  them  a  yellow 
substance).  Take  white  rock  sugar,  and  pound  it  very  fine;  put 
this  sugar  into  the  onion  and  roast  over  the  coals.  Constantly  add 
more  sugar  until  the  onion  cannot  absorb  any  more.  Squeeze  the 
onion  and  give  him  the  juice  to  sip. 

Cramp 

Pound  live  crabs  until  they  are  like  water,  and  anoint  the  place  of 
the  cramp.  Put  the  remainder  in  a  glass  container,  so  that  it  does 
not  dry  out. 

For  an  infant  who  has  the  whooping  cough:  Take  live  crabs,  put 
them  in  a  new  pot.  Pour  good  wine  over  the  crabs  and  put  the  pot 
containing  the  above  into  the  ground  about  one-half  cubit  or  more 
deep.  Let  it  remain  there  three  consecutive  days  and  nights.  After- 
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wards  remove  the  pot,  take  the  crabs,  pound  well  in  a  mortar,  take 
the  liquid  and  give  to  the  infant  each  day  on  an  empty  stomach,  as 
well  as  in  the  evening  when  he  is  being  put  to  bed.  Do  thus  nine 
days  and  nights.  .  .  .  Proven.  There  is  no  limit.  Give  him  as 
much  as  he  can  bear  of  the  liquid. 

Diarrhoea 

For  diarrhoea  with  blood,  or  ordinary  diarrhoea:  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  traditional  remedy  from  our  teachers.  Take  the  roots  of 
an  herb  called  jusquiami.  Bind  it  on  the  right  foot  of  the  patient. 
Proven.  And  it  is  better  that  a  Jew  dig  the  root,  and  let  him  bathe 
before  digging  it. 

For  ordinary  diarrhoea:  Take  old  beer  and  good  wine,  of  each 
one  pint ;  clear  wax  without  any  mixture  of  fat  or  other  adulterants ; 
the  white  of  a  hen’s  egg;  cloves  and  cinnamon.  Boil  them  all  to¬ 
gether  until  one-half  remains.  Give  it  to  the  patient  to  drink.  It 
will  aid  him. 

In  the  name  of  the  physician  .  .  .  Simha.  Cook  the  legs  of  a 
calf  and  pound  and  squeeze  the  skin  of  the  legs  into  the  soup.  Give 
it  to  him  to  drink. 

An  exceptional  remedy  for  diarrhoea  with  blood:  Take  the  stone 
called  flint,  five  or  nine  pieces  of  it.  Place  the  pieces  in  the  fire  until 
they  are  white  with  heat.  Take  good  crude  honey,  and  have  the 
patient  sit  on  a  chair  with  an  open. seat.  Put  the  whitened  flint  under 
it,  and  pour  the  honey  on  the  stones  so  that  the  vapor  may  enter  his 
body,  and  rise  along  the  sides.  It  is  also  good  to  make  him  a  clyster 
with  burnt  barley-water  and  also  the  whites  of  eggs  and  a  little 
sugar. 

Or  take  veal-broth  in  which  a  piece  of  steel  burned  to  whiteness 
has  been  extinguished. 

Often  a  man  evacuates  his  entire  meal  undigested.  Give  him 
mithridatum,  or  diascordius  in  warm  wine.  It  is  also  good  to  give 
things  beneficial  to  the  stomach. 

For  diarrhoea  with  blood  it  is  good  to  give  a  clyster  of  cow’s  milk. 
Or  barley-water  to  which  hartshorn  has  been  added. 

For  diarrhoea,  take  the  egg  of  a  black  hen,  fry  in  butter,  pound 
nutmeg,  add  it,  also  zedoary  and  pounded  clay  from  an  oven,  i.  e.. 
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from  its  comers.  Take  a  little  and  add  to  the  above,  and  give  it  to 
the  patient. 

For  diarrhoea  with  blood,  take  one-half  ounce  of  cloves,  nutmeg, 
muscat  juice,  ginger;  one-fourth  ounce  of  orange  peel;  one-half 
ounce  bcUaosties.  Pound  all  the  above,  cook  in  five  quarter-pints  of 
good  beer.  Cover  the  pot  with  dough  while  cooking,  and  let  one- 
third  boil  away,  that  is,  let  two-thirds  remain.  Give  the  patient  one 
spoonful  every  morning  and  evening  until  the  decoction  is  consumed. 
Always  serve  warm. 

To  prevent  all  diarrhoea,  whether  with  blood  or  not,  it  is  good  to 
eat  sour  pomegranates.  Sweet  pomegranates,  however,  cause  purg¬ 
ing  in  a  constipated  person.  The  peel  of  sour  pomegranates  when 
cooked  in  wine  or  even  in  water  prevents  diarrhoea. 

Ear 

For  earache,  put  into  the  ear  the  milk  of  a  woman,  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  unfit  for  eating.  Or  milk  alone  which  drips  from  the 
breasts  of  a  woman  into  the  ear. 

If  there  be  any  heat  in  the  ear,  let  some  blood  from  the  arm  on 
the  side  of  the  pain. 

If  a  living  insect  enters  the  ear,  inject  something  sweet,  sugar  or 
milk.  And  if  the  insect  is  still  alive  within,  put  it  to  death  with 
salty  things  such  as  rain  water  [?],  or  with  bitter  things,  such  as 
gall. 

If  a  mosquito  enters  the  ear,  introduce  therein  the  hair  of  dog. 

If  a  grain  or  other  impediment  be  lodged  therein,  put  into  his  nose 
the  kernel  of  a  nut,  close  up  the  nostrils  and  the  mouth,  and  the 
grain  will  be  dislodged  from  the  ear. 

I  have  found  written  by  a  famous  and  expert  physician  that,  if 
you  see  that  the  ear  is  reddish  outside  and  the  pain  throbs,  take  at 
the  apothecary’s  the  juice  of  semperviva,  two  drams ;  oil  of  worms 
found  underground  called  lombrici,  one  dram ;  oil  of  scorpions,  one 
dram;  oil  of  camomile,  one  dram.  Mix  these  oils  together  and 
drop  into  the  ear,  drop  by  drop. 

For  a  noise  in  the  ear,  drop  into  it  some  oil  made  from  the  peel 
of  citrus. 

If  a  cricket  enters  the  ear,  take  butter  and  salt,  melt  and  drop 
into  the  ear. 
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For  earache:  (A  remedy  in  the  name  of  a  wise  man.)  Take,  in 
equal  portions,  gall,  regardless  of  whether  from  cattle,  fowl,  or  fish, 
the  urine  of  the  patient,  and  the  milk  of  a  woman,  and  drop  luke¬ 
warm  into  the  ear. 

Another  remedy :  Drop  lukewarm  oil  of  almonds  into  the  healthy 
ear,  and  not  the  ailing  one — in  the  name  of  Plato  and  Aristo, 

For  a  cold  in  the  ear — if  he  came  from  the  fields  and  was  stricken 
by  the  winds — take  the  oil  of  ants  without  any  other  ingredients, 
and  bread,  in  a  silver  spoon  and  drop  it  into  the  ear.  From  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  wise  Spanish  doctor. 

Eating 

The  wise  physicians  of  our  times  have  written  at  length  concern¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  eating,  because  man’s  life  depends  upon  orderly 
eating.  Even  the  Rambam  (Maimonides)  deals  with  the  subject  of 
proper  methods  of  eating  and  drinking.  Therefore  it  would  have 
been  fitting  for  me  to  devote  a  little  space  to  this  important  subject. 
However,  experience  deters  me  from  overburdening  my  pen  in 
vain ;  for  in  these  times  no  one  pays  particular  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  On  the  contrary,  they  joke  and  mock  the  physician’s  warnings. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  shall  set  down  a  few  rules  briefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  few  in  this  generation  who  may  benefit  from  heeding  them : 

1.  Always  let  the  evening  meal  be  lighter  than  the  day-time 
meal. 

2.  Let  the  flesh  of  fowl  precede  the  eating  of  meat,  and  the 
eating  of  lean  meat  precede  fat  meat.  Also  let  the  cooked 
precede  the  roasted. 

3.  Do  not  swallow  the  food  before  masticating  well. 

4.  Do  not  eat  the  anti-cathartic  foods  such  as  hazel-nuts, 
almonds,  walnuts,  etc.,  until  after  the  meal. 

5.  Before  the  meal,  eat  small  and  large  raisins. 

6.  Do  not  look  into  any  study-books  or  any  other  matters 
during  the  meal. 

7.  Do  not  eat  bread  unless  it  is  well-baked. 

8.  Milk.  It  is  very  good  in  summer  to  mix  rock-candy  with 
milk. 
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9.  The  milk  of  goats  is  better  than  the  milk  of  sheep;  and 
the  milk  of  sheep  is  better  than  cow’s  milk. 

10.  An  egg,  one-day  old,  soft-boiled,  engenders  pure  blood. 

Eyes 

Remedy  for  red  eyes  due  to  pain :  Take  white  bread  of  fine  flour. 
If  unobtainable,  any  other  kind  of  flour  may  be  used.  Mix  with  a 
hen’s  egg.  Tie  with  a  clean  cloth  to  the  back  of  the  neck  all  night 
and  all  day.  Do  not  bind  on  the  eyes,  for  it  draws  out  the  pain  best 
in  the  manner  described.  Do  thus  two  or  three  times  in  the  manner 
mentioned.  It  is  better  that  the  bread  be  warm  when  taken  by  the 
physician.  Do  not  touch  the  eye  with  your  finger.  This  is  a  proven 
remedy  received  from  a  skilled  Spanish  physician. 

To  remove  a  cataract  from  the  eye ;  Take  a  live  rabbit,  remove  a 
claw  from  its  leg  while  it  yet  lives.  Put  the  rabbit’s  blood  into  the 
eye;  or  give  him  cow’s  milk  to  drink  for  two  or  three  mornings. 
Both  of  these  remedies  are  proven,  received  from  a  physician  of  the 
land  of  Ishmael.* 

For  pain  of  the  eyes :  Take  bay  leaves,  pound  until  fine  as  flour, 
shake  in  a  sieve,  and  cook  in  rain  water  in  a  clean  vessel.  Be  sure 
that  the  rain  water  is  clear  and  pure  during  the  cooking.  After¬ 
wards,  mix  the  rain  water  with  the  bay  leaves  in  a  clean  pot,  add  to 
it  the  white  of  an  egg,  one-day  old,  also  camphor,  and  stir  well  with 
a  rod  made  of  metal,  and  cover  it  with  a  pan  of  the  same  metal. 
Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  place  the  pan  therein.  Let  it  stand  nine 
days,  and  then  put  the  mixture  into  a  clean  dish,  and  immediately 
cover  the  dish.  When  you  wish,  take  a  little  and  anoint  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  gently. 

For  pain  of  the  eyes:  Take  rose-water  and  toqi  preparati  (the 
amount  that  can  be  held  on  a  knife-point)  and  white  rock  sugar. 
Pound  fine,  put  into  the  rose-water,  dip  a  white  cloth  into  it,  and 
apply  to  the  eyes.  It  is  a  good  remedy. 

For  pain  in  the  flesh  of  the  eyebrows:  Take  eggs,  put  them  in 
dough  of  corn-flour,  bake  the  dough  with  the  eggs.  Take  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Put  the  sliced  whites  in  a  vessel. 
On  the  vessel  put  a  glass  cover  in  the  manner  in  which  aquafortis  is 
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made.  Put  on  the  fire  and  draw  from  it  a  beverage  called  brandy. 
Pour  on  the  eyebrows.  (From  a  skilled  physician). 

Remedy  against  vermin  engendered  in  the  eyelids:  Take  mora, 
aloes,  and  a  little  chicken-fat,  and  anoint  the  eyelids. 

If  there  is  a  sty  in  the  eye:  At  first  take  spittle  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  anoint  the  eye.  Or  take  a  fly,  remove  its  head,  and 
anoint  the  eye.  If  it  is  an  old  sty,  the  physicians  prescribe  flax-seed, 
the  leaves  of  an  herb  called  malva,  and  the  seed  of  fenugrec.  Cook 
them  and  anoint  the  eye.  Also  if  the  eye  is  swollen,  at  first  it  may 
suffice  to  use  stale  spittle. 

For  pain  of  the  eye:  Make  this  liquid:  Take  rose-water,  bean- 
water,  good  wine,  sugar,  togie,  and  the  blue  stone  used  for  blinding 
horses.*  Mix  together  and  put  one  or  two  drops  in  the  eye  at  a 
time. 

For  cataract  of  the  eye :  Take  camphor,  pound  very  fine  and  scat¬ 
ter  in  the  eye.  Or  take  the  seed  of  salvia,  and  the  seed  of  violets, 
pound  very  fine  and  put  in  the  eye. 

The  expert  physicians  have  written:  For  a  fixed  stare — may 
Heaven  protect  us — let  him  abstain  from  eating  at  night,  or  at  least 
let  him  eat  very  little.  Abstain  from  the  flesh  of  ducks,  and  fish,  and 
pulse,  and  pepper  and  other  spices ;  from  cheese,  onions.  It  is  good 
to  eat  nutmeg.  It  is  good  to  eat  pigeons,  young  and  tender.  Ab¬ 
stain  from  radish,  lettuce  and  intoxicating  drink,  strong  or  sour 
drinks,  especially  strong  wine.  Abstain  from  sleep  by  day,  and  it  is 
good  to  purge  the  body  in  this  manner:  Senna,  one-half  ounce; 
semen  pinokio,  one  otabo ;  ®  bitonica,  verbene  ibreprasia  one-half 
ounce ;  rikelicia  [licorice]  three  otabos.  Boil  them  all  in  clear  pure 
water,  and  add  three  otabos  of  diapeniko,  siropi  rosati,  two  ounces. 
Take  it  in  the  morning  with  a  little  good  meat-soup.  Inquire  dili¬ 
gently  of  an  expert  apothecary  and  he  will  tell  you  all.  Tell  him 
the  names  of  the  seeds  and  herbs  mentioned  above,  and  the  number 
of  your  days,  and  he  will  prepare  for  you  the  proper  weight  of  each 
of  the  remedies. 

Some  physicians  recommend  cupping  as  a  remedy  for  a  sty, 

*  It  was  a  common  practice  among  the  peasants  to  blind  their  horses  in  the  belief 
that  it  increased  their  strength. 

*An  apothecary’s  weight  equal  to  2  drams. 
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while  others  oppose  it.  However,  if  his  body  is  strong  and  he  is 
young,  you  may  cup  him  behind  the  ears  or  from  the  forehead. 
Be  sure  to  engage  an  expert  barber-surgeon.  In  the  case  of  a  woman, 
you  may  have  her  cupped  on  the  legs  and  let  her  bathe  in  sulphur 
baths.  Also  let  her  chew  nutmeg  each  morning,  inhale  their  good 
odor,  but  do  not  let  her  swallow  it.  Merely  keep  it  in  the  mouth,  so 
that  the  odor  may  rise  to  the  brain.  Abstain  from  all  salty  and 
roasted  foods,  as  well  as  from  bitter  ones  and  sweet  ones,  for  the 
sweet  are  transformed  to  bitter. 

For  red,  inflamed  eyes,  it  is  good  to  cup  on  the  forehead  or  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  and  let  him  abstain  from  the  above-mentioned  foods. 

For  pain  in  the  eyes,  take  a  woman’s  milk,  rose-water,  camphor, 
saffron,  mix  them  all  together,  and  place  some  of  the  mixture  upon 
the  eyes.  It  is  also  good  to  take  at  the  apothecary’s  a  water  called 
piantQinis  \^}plantaginis],  water  of  togie,  and  rose-water.  Put  a 
little  of  it  in  the  eyes.  It  will  help,  with  God’s  aid. 

Fever 

A  remedy  for  quartain  fever.  Cook  the  fish  called  coris  *  in  the 
urine  of  patient  without  his  knowledge,  and  let  him  eat  it.  It  is 
also  good  to  cook  this  fish  in  butter  and  urine  in  this  manner.  Put 
the  live  fish  into  the  urine,  and  when  it  dies,  cook  it. 

For  quartain  fever:  Take  hops  and  wine.  While  these  are  being 
boiled,  cover  the  pot.  Give  it  to  the  patient  when  he  feels  the  fever 
approaching. 

For  quartain  fever:  (In  the  name  of  the  expert  physician  .  .  . 
Simha).  If  the  patient  is  20-50  years  of  age,  give  him  crocus, 
metalaris,  the  weight  of  five  or  six  or  from  seven  to  twelve,  grains 
of  barley  in  warm  urine.  It  must  be  good  wine  or  whiskey.  This 
will  purge  the  body  from  the  mouth  by  vomiting,  as  well  as  from 
the  rectum.  It  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  he  should 
abstain  from  food  afterwards  for  four  or  five  hours,  or  at  least 
three  hours.  Nor  should  he  sleep.  Nor  should  he  drink  any  cold 
beverages  that  day,  nor  spiced  drinks.  The  dose  should  be  taken  two 
hours  before  the  access  of  the  fever.  He  should  sit  and  not  stand. 

*  (R.)  Karas,  crucian-carp,  a  fish  indigenous  to  Russian  waters  similar  to  our 
“  perch.” 
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It  would  be  proper  to  ask  the  druggist  to  tell  him  all  the  procedures, 
for  all  of  them  are  experts  concerning  the  complexion  of  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  climate  of  the  country.  ...  If  he  is  15-20  years  of 
age,  the  dose  should  be  from  the  weight  of  three  barley-grains  to 
six  grains.  This  is  a  great  remedy. 

Or  take  at  the  apothecary’s  two  lots  ’’  of  togis,  boil  in  a  measure 
of  water  until  one-third  is  boiled  away.  Let  stand  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning,  let  him  drink  all  at  once. 

A  tested  Kabalistic  remedy  for  fever :  Buy  a  small  new  pot,  and 
a  new  cover  for  it.  Give  the  merchant  as  many  coins  as  he  desires 
for  the  pot,  and  count  out  the  money  on  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Then 
count  out  seven-and-seventy  peas  into  the  pot.  The  patient  must 
urinate  into  the  pot,  upon  the  peas.  Place  the  pot  with  its  cover  in 
the  ground  in  an  isolated  place.  This  will  end  the  fever. 

For  fever:  Take  a  stone  known  to  the  apothecary  as  the  eagle- 
stone  [aetites].  Place  it  in  a  glass  container,  pour  upon  it  strong 
vinegar  of  good  wine.  After  this  action,  he  shall  not  sleep  for  one- 
half  hour,  but  he  must  constantly  walk  from  place  to  place,  and  not 
rest.  The  stone  must  remain  in  the  vinegar  for  some  time.  Then 
let  him  drink  the  vinegar. 

Hair 

Take  snails  (or  slugs)  which  are  a  kind  of  creeping  thing  found 
in  the  fields  and  not  in  water,  squeeze  the  blood  from  them  and  anoint 
the  place  from  which  you  wish  to  eradicate  the  hair.  Or  anoint  with 
the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  or  with  the  brain  of  a  bat  mixed  with  a  woman’s 
milk. 

To  cause  hair  to  grow,  take  the  fat  of  cisa  skidilira,  called  thus  in 
the  foreign  tongue,  and  the  fat  of  frogs,  and  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  Cook  them  all  together  and  anoint  the  hair  near  a  flame  in 
the  evening,  and  put  a  red  cloth  over  the  head.  Do  this  three  con¬ 
secutive  nights. 

Head 

For  a  headache,  take  broom,®  pound  it  well,  take  an  equal  amount 
of  corn-meal,  good  vinegar.  Mix  all  these  together,  and  lay  upon 
his  head. 


See  footnote  2. 


(L)  genieta  Raetane. 
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Or  boil  wormwood  in  clear  water.  Lay  it  upon  the  head. 

Or  take  elder  which  is  called  yalevitz  in  the  Polish  tongue ;  pure 
white  incense,  walnuts,  dried  roses  and  cumin.  Pound  all  very  fine, 
and  boil  in  good  wine.  Piece  on  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  sack,  and  lay  it  on  the  head.  Let  it  reach  from  ear  to  ear. 

Or  take  pulverised  acorns,  to  which  whiskey  has  been  added. 
This  expels  jaundice  and  dizziness  of  the  head.  It  is  also  beneficial 
to  one  who  is  lean  and  thin.  It  is  good  for  many  things — provided 
you  do  not  take  too  much  whiskey. 

For  headache :  Take  linseed  and  white  zedoary.  Pound  until  fine, 
add  the  white  of  an  egg.  Lay  it  upon  the  head. 

For  headache:  Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  one-day  old,  white 
ginger,  oil  of  white  sesame.  Mix  together  well,  place  on  a  white 
cloth,  and  place  on  the  temple. 

A  superior  remedy.  Get  at  the  apothecary’s  an  herb  called  ver¬ 
vain,  while  it  is  still  green  and  moist.  Hang  it  about  the  throat,  or 
boil  in  clear  water  and  wash  the  head.  The  root  called  plantaginus 
is  also  good  to  be  hung  around  the  neck  like  an  amulet.  Also  benefi¬ 
cial  is  water  in  which  vervain  has  been  boiled.  Add  to  the  water  a 
few  drops  of  ispiritus  vitriol. 

It  is  also  good  to  put  upon  the  breadth  of  the  forehead  leaves  of 
edera. 

For  headache,  take  pills  of  aloim  which  we  call  halum.  The  drug¬ 
gist  will  prepare  them  and  tell  you  their  nature  and  application. 

For  a  woman  who  feels  sick  in  the  head  due  to  some  inpediment 
in  her  menstruation:  Take  an  oil  called  succinus,  and  anoint  her 
head  with  three  drops.  Do  thus  two  or  three  times  daily.  She 
should  drink  that  same  day  in  some  beverage,  six  or  seven  drops  of 
the  oil  in  a  silver  spoon. 

Or  substitute  two  or  three  wheat-grain  weights  of  laudanum, 
which  you  will  find  at  the  apothecary’s. 

Physicians  have  written :  for  every  pain  of  the  head  it  is  good  to 
drink  rose-water  in  some  beverage. 

Heart 

For  weakness  of  the  heart,  put  under  the  tongue  the  root  of 
galgan.  Let  it  be  fresh  without  any  odor^  It  is  also  good  to  fill 
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your  mouth  every  morning  with  clear,  cold  water,  retain  it  until  the 
water  becomes  warm,  and  then  expectorate.  Re-fill  your  mouth  a 
second  time  and  repeat  the  process.  Do  so  a  third  time,  and  make  a 
regular  habit  of  this.  If  possible,  repeat  during  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

If  a  pain  should  occur  in  the  heart,  it  is  good  to  eat  alkurmis  or 
diarodin  which  you  will  find  in  the  apothecary’s  shop. 

If  the  heart -pain  should  come  as  a  result  of  the  superfluity  of 
blood,  lay  him  on  his  back,  face  up,  and  dash  clear  cold  water  in  his 
face.  Let  him  smell  a  warm  slice  of  bread,  give  him  a  little  smaritza 
to  smell,  as  well  as  cinnamon-water. 

Also  for  heart-pain,  give  him  a  hen’s  egg,  one  day  old,  and  theriac. 

It  is  also  good  to  let  blood  from  whichever  vein  you  please,  but 
preferably  from  the  vein  that  leads  to  the  pancreas.  Also  let  him 
smell  oil  of  cloves,  and  oil  of  muscat  mingled  with  new  clean  wax. 

It  is  also  good  to  take  conficione  jacinto,^  put  it  into  good  meat- 
soup,  feed  with  a  silver  spoon,  preferably  with  a  gold  one. 

Some  wise  physicians  have  prescribed  the  following  for  heart- 
weakness  :  Take  water  prepared  with  cinnamon,  water  of  horagon, 
water  of  acetosia,  water  of  buglosa,  and  the  juice  of  roses  and  pearls 
pounded  and  prepared.  Add  pounded  red  almonds,  and  three  leaves 
of  the  orange  plant.  Mix  all  these  together  and  drink.  You  will 
find  them  all  at  the  apothecary’s. 

For  heart-burn  (which  is  called  herz-gespann)  take  violet  roots 
and  cherries,  and  drink  in  any  beverage. 

For  heaviness  of  the  heart:  Take  blossoms  of  horagon  and 
buglosa,  roses,  melissa,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  acorns,  ligna  aloes, 
a  little  good  saffron,  corticis  mali  citoni,  species  di  amheri,  asim  de 
corda  cervia.  Pound  all  the  above  together,  put  into  cloths  of  red 
silk,  or  nankeen,  and  sew  it  with  red  silk.  Place  on  the  heart.  This 
cures  heaviness  of  the  heart.  All  of  the  above  you  can  find  at  the 
apothecary’s.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease:  there  is  a  heaviness 
on  the  heart  as  if  some  heavy  object  were  lying  on  the  heart.  He 
also  pants  a  little  on  account  of  this  illness. 

*  A  mediaeval  confection  of  hyacinths,  containing  precious  stones  such  as  topaz, 
sapphire,  emerald,  and  pearls.  Used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  remedy  for  heart 
disease.  Cf.  Regime  du  Corps  de  M.  Aldebrandin  de  Sienne,  Landouzy-Pepin  ed., 
Paris,  1911,  p.  107. 
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For  hardening  of  the  heart :  Give  him  the  dung  of  rats  in  drink, 
or  the  dung  of  horses  in  wine,  or  the  milk  of  a  bitch  in  wine,  or  the 
white  of  an  egg  in  woman’s  milk,  or  hartshorn  in  a  beverage,  or 
smoke  incense  and  let  it  enter  the  body. 

Hiccoughing 

A  great  remedy  in  the  name  of  the  physician,  Simha.  Soak  nine 
pieces  of  white  bread  in  good  wine,  and  let  him  swallow  them,  one 
after  the  other. 

Grate  a  black  radish  on  a  grater,  pound  sugar  into  it,  and  let  it 
stand  until  the  radish  begins  to  perspire.  Withdraw  the  juice  and 
give  to  the  patient. 

Theriac  is  also  beneficial.  It  is  also  good  to  drink  a  little  superior 
brandy,  and  other  warming  things. 

A  Kabalistic  remedy,  from  the  writings  of  Joel  Ba’al  Shem: 
Bind  two  fingers  of  the  hand  together,  e.  g.,  the  forefinger  and  some 
other  finger,  with  a  thread  of  red  silk.  It  is  better  that  it  be  Crimean 
silk.  The  choice  rests  with  you  as  to  which  hand  you  prefer  to  bind. 

Intoxication 

To  drive  off  drunkenness,  dip  a  cloth  into  good  vinegar  and  apply 
to  the  testicles,  and  the  intoxication  will  depart. 

If,  before  drinking,  a  man  eats  five  bitter  almonds  and  drinks 
warm  water,  he  will  not  become  intoxicated. 

Kidneys 

For  pain  in  the  kidneys  due  to  illness,  take  cassia  extracti,  one- 
quarter  ounce;  diagredium,  equal  to  the  weight  of  three  pepper- 
grains.  Mix  well  and  give  it  in  order  to  cause  purging. 

For  the  pain  mentioned  above,  it  is  good  to  take  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  drink  several  drops  in  whiskey. 

Loins 

For  a  pain  in  the  loins,  which  sometimes  is  due  to  a  stone,  take 
the  herb  called  whitlow,  put  into  a  new  pot,  place  on  the  fire  until 
the  herb  is  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  pot.  Take  the  ashes,  add  wine, 
and  drink.  The  wine  must  be  strong. 
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Or  take  ntalva,  alta,  rotnain,  violets,  of  each  one  a  handful.  Root 
of  alta,  one-quarter  ounce ;  fenugrec,  one  and  a  quarter  ounces ;  lin¬ 
seed,  one-eighth  ounce.  Cook  in  wine  or  good  beer  until  the  herbs 
are  soft.  Also  pound  well  until  soft,  and  lay  warm  on  the  pain.  It 
is  also  good  for  other  pains. 

Lungs 

For  lung  sickness :  The  symptoms  are  that  he  is  lean  of  flesh,  and 
thin.  Give  the  patient  for  ten  consecutive  days  each  morning,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  a  cupful  of  urine  of  a  boy  five  or  six  years  old, 
mixed  with  clean  good  honey,  which  should  not  be  crude. 

It  is  also  good  to  give  him  ismila  celtica.  This  draws  out  the 
phlegm  from  the  deep  places  to  which  it  has  become  attached.  You 
can  find  it  at  the  apothecary’s. 

Menstruation 

To  stop  the  flow  of  menstrual  blood,  take  the  shell  of  an  egg  from 
which  the  chick  has  emerged  and  which  has  not  yet  fallen  to  earth. 
Give  this  shell  to  the  woman  to  eat,  that  is,  pound  it  fine  and  give  it 
in  some  liquid,  in  a  silver  spoon. 

Take  the  droppings  of  a  pig,  and  white  mustard  (called  gorshitza 
in  the  Russian  tongue),  and  let  the  vapor  of  these  rise  around  the 
woman.  Give  her  strong  vinegar  with  mustard  to  drink. 

Or  take  a  frog  from  the  vinegar,  burn  it  in  a  new  pot,  and  put 
the  ashes  in  a  skin  to  hang  around  the  woman’s  neck. 

For  stopping  the  flow  of  menstrual  blood :  Bleed  her  first  on  her 
arm  and  then  on  her  legs,  and  not  in  the  reverse  order.  Or  take 
these  herbs  from  the  apothecary :  artemisia,  melissa  and  pulegium. 
Cook  them  in  beer  and  give  her  to  drink.  Or  cook  an  herb  called 
savina,  and  give  it  to  her  to  drink.  Or  black  roses  [?black  lilies], 
with  the  seed  of  rape  and  parsnips.  Cook  and  give  it  to  her.  Take 
sour  yeast,  mix  with  sugar  in  equal  proportions,  and  let  her  eat  for 
three  days  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach.  It  is  also  good  to 
pound  miradt  [  'imithridatum]  and  give  it  to  her  mixed  with  yeast. 
Also  pound  the  root  called  dictamen,  and  mix  it  with  the  above- 
mentioned  herbs. 

For  a  woman  who  has  too  much  menstrual  blood,  it  is  good  to  cup 
her  from  both  arms. 
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Spices  which  are  beneficial  in  producing  menstruation:  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  saffron.  Let  her  drink  alsumira  in  whichever  fashion 
she  wishes.  The  herbs  which  are  best  for  this  are :  pulegium,  savina, 
dictamen. 

To  impede  the  flow:  take  galis,  full  and  not  empty,  pound  until 
thin  as  a  fine  flour.  Put  the  flour  into  a  pretty  apple  and  roast  on  hot 
coals.  Let  her  eat  the  galis  with  the  apple. 

Measles,  see  Pox 

Pains 

For  pains  (which  are  called  stechniss),  take  millet,  wash  in  good 
vinegar,  put  into  a  small  bag,  and  place  on  the  pain  while  yet  warm. 

Or  take  the  herb  romain,  warm  it  in  a  pot  without  liquid,  and  bind 
on  the  place  of  the  pain  with  a  tin  plate. 

Or  take  an  herb  called  ram  tropis,  cook  it  in  water,  and  place  on 
the  pain. 

Or  cook  good  crude  honey  with  milk,  dip  a  cloth  in  it  and  put  on 
the  pain. 

Pancreas 

For  diseases  which  come  from  the  pancreas,  give  the  patient  the 
following  drink  for  many  days:  Hungarian  plums,  two  ounces; 
good  figs,  the  same;  large  and  small  raisins,  the  same;  also  good 
sugar,  a  little  licorice,  a  little  anis,  foeniculum,  cinnamon,  white 
cherries.  Put  in  a  glazed  [enameled]  pot,  cover  the  pot  well,  place 
in  the  oven,  and  let  it  simmer  until  half  remains.  This  decoction  is 
good  also  for  illness  of  the  lungs,  if  you  add  to  it  an  herb  called 
lungwort. 

For  illness  of  the  liver,  add  to  this  decoction  an  herb  called  liver¬ 
wort  \hepatica'\. 

For  disorders  of  the  pancreas,  add  to  this  decoction  an  herb 
called  lingua  cervina. 

For  disorders  of  the  pancreas,  it  is  good  to  anoint  the  area  with 
camphor  oil.  Warm  the  hand  before  the  fire  and  anoint  the  affected 
area  with  the  oil.  Drink  water  colored  with  the  color  of  iron.  This 
water  is  beneficial  for  all  diseases  of  the  pancreas. 

For  swelling  of  the  pancreas,  dip  a  sponge  in  strong  vinegar  in 
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which  there  has  been  cooled  a  stone  burnt  to  white  heat,  preferably 
flint.  Lay  the  sponge  on  the  pancreas. 

A  Kabalistic  cure:  Take  the  pancreas  of  a  bull,  cut  it  length¬ 
wise  from  one  end  to  the  other  without  severing  it.  The  patient’s 
head  is  placed  in  this  pancreas  three  times.  After  that,  the  pancreas 
is  hung  in  a  smoke-room,  and  when  it  dries  thoroughly,  the  patient’s 
pancreas  will  be  healed. 

Another  Kabalistic  cure.  Spread  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  (a  male 
rabbit  for  a  man,  etc.)  on  a  piece  of  cloth  and  place  it  on  the  pan¬ 
creas,  that  is,  on  the  pained  area.  Let  it  remain  there  not  more  than 
six  hours,  lest  it  consume  the  pancreas. 

Penis 

If  the  penis  is  constricted,  anoint  with  the  oil  of  worms  in  this 
manner:  Put  carrot-worms  in  a  flask,  seal  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
with  yeast.  Place  in  the  oven,  so  that  the  dough  at  the  mouth  of  the 
flask  hardens.  Eventually  the  worms  will  give  off  an  oil. 

For  the  same:  Take  black  beans,  cook  in  water  and  remove  their 
shells.  Pound  them,  add  olive-oil  and  anoint  the  penis. 

For  the  illness  known  as  gildene  ader  [Ger.  goldader — ^hemhor- 
roids]  :  Tal;e  about  twenty  earth-worms,  and  cook  them  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds.  Pound  in  a  mortar  so  that  it  becomes  like  a  salve. 
Lay  it  warm  on  the  part.  It  will  help  him,  provided  he  has  sufficient 
blood. 

Plica  Polonica 

He  who  has  a  tendency  to  plica  polonica  should  take  the  ashes  of 
tartaro  emetica,  the  weight  of  five  or  six  oat-grains,  in  chicken 
broth,  on  an  empty  stomach — if  he  is  usually  healthy.  After  he  has 
vomited  twice,  let  him  take  more  of  the  broth.  A  weak  man  should 
take  ten  drams  of  radishes  in  the  broth,  or  in  oat-beer.  It  is  also 
good  to  take  at  night  some  purging  theriac  so  that  no  danger  of  cold 
attack  him,  especially  to  guard  him  against  chills  and  winds.  The 
head  should  be  well-covered  all  night  long. 

Plica,  a  matted  filthy  condition  of  the  hair  due  to  disease ;  Polish  plait. 
(N.  E.  D.)  Polish  plait,  ‘  a  matted  condition  of  the  hair  induced  by  neglect,  dirt 
and  pediculi,  common  in  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Tartary.'  [Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  s.  v. 
plica  polonica]  (N.  E.  D.) 
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To  remove  the  plica  polonica  from  your  head,  take  four  egg- 
whites,  stir  them  well  one  into  the  other,  add  unboiled  lime,  three 
ounces,  auri  pigmentum,  one  ounce,  a  powder  called  log  (?),  until 
the  mixture  has  the  appearance  of  a  soft  dough,  and  with  it  anoint 
the  place  where  the  plica  is  attached.  About  half  an  hour  later  wash 
the  anointed  places  with  water,  and  on  the  bitten  area  anoint  with 
the  oil  of  nard,  called  spigenardi  oil.  Let  the  anointing  be  done  in 
the  following  manner :  Sit  in  warm  water  up  to  the  neck  and  anoint 
directly.  When  the  plica  falls  do  not  tell  anyone,  neither  your  father, 
mother,  wife  or  children.  Hide  it  in  an  isolated  place. 

Podagra 

For  podagra,  take  menstrual  blood  of  a  first-born  woman  whose 
first  child  was  a  boy  and  who  after  her  menstruation  saw  blood. 
Put  the  blood  on  the  place  of  the  pain. 

For  the  same:  Take  new  clay  and  strong  vinegar  of  wine,  mix 
well  and  put  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  place  on  the  pain.  This  is 
proven. 

To  lessen  the  pain:  Take  mastin^^  together  with  its  nest,  and 
cook  it  in  water,  or  bathe  the  patient  with  it,  i.  e.,  seat  him  in  warm 
water  up  to  his  neck  and  pour  mastin  into  the  bath.  Do  thus  three 
consecutive  times,  once  each  day,  at  any  hour  you  wish.  But  each 
day  be  sure  to  use  new  mastin,  alive,  with  its  nest,  and  boil  with 
fresh  water.  An  accepted  remedy  from  a  physician  of  the  King  of 
France. 

Poison 

If  a  man  ate  any  poison,  cook  the  seed  of  cannebum  with  the 
heart  of  goats,  and  cook  a  second  time  until  only  two  portions 
remain.  Give  it  to  him  to  drink  for  three  days.  It  does  wonders. 

I  have  also  found  that  whoever  ate  poison,  should  urinate  and 
drink  his  own  urine. 

He  who  ate  arsenic  should  eat  many  walnuts  which  will  cause 
him  to  vomit. 

Mastin,  either  a  bird  or  insect  which  I  cannot  identify. 
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Pox  AND  Measles 

I  have  heard  of  the  following  remedy  for  the  pox:  When  you 
see  the  approach  of  pox  or  measles,  take  ten  peas,  throw  them  upon 
the  child  and  say  “  May  this  child  have  as  many  pox  (or  pock¬ 
marks)  as  the  number  of  peas  which  I  have  thrown  .  .  .  and  no 
more.” 

Also,  take  camphor,  walnuts,  2  lot]  saffron,  a  weight  equal  to 
that  of  a  copper  coin;  rape  (called  Riiben  in  German),  8  lot;  large 
raisins,  2  lot.  Boil  all  of  the  above  in  one-half  quart  of  clear  water 
and  during  boiling  surround  the  top  of  the  pot  with  dough.  Boil 
until  only  one-third  remains.  Give  him  a  spoonful  or  two  at  a  time, 
either  before  or  after  the  appearance  of  the  pox. 

Another  remedy  which  I  have  found  for  pox  and  measles :  Cook 
semen  cannehum  in  beer  which  is  not  even  slightly  sour  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  vessel  with  dough.  When  the  seeds  split  in  two,  let 
him  drink  the  beer,  neither  too  hot  nor  cold,  but  lukewarm. 

Further,  I  have  found  this  remedy  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
pox  into  the  body  and  the  throat :  Make  a  chalice  of  virgin  wax,  and 
press  into  the  insides  of  the  cup  copper  and  gold  coins,  either  along 
its  sides  or  at  the  bottom.  Whenever  you  give  the  child  any  drink, 
give  it  to  him  in  this  chalice.  You  shall  do  this  as  soon  as  he  feels 
the  illness,  and  even  after  the  pox  have  appeared. 

I  am  anxious  to  tell  yet  another  remedy,  which  I  have  heard,  to 
help  lighten  the  effects  of  the  pox  and  the  measles.  Very  often  by 
means  of  this  remedy  it  is  possible  to  expel  this  illness  completely, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children :  Of  the  tree  called  rihna  in  the 
Russian  tongue,  take  the  branches,  leaves  and  the  fruit,  which  is 
small  and  red.  Cook  all  of  these  in  clear  water.  And  while  the 
child  is  yet  healthy,  bathe  him  three  times,  and  the  option  lies  with 
you  to  bathe  him  thrice  in  one  day,  or  to  extend  the  bathing  over 
three  days.  For  each  bath  take  new  branches  and  leaves.  Since  the 
fruits  do  not  appear  during  the  winter,  and  since  the  branch  and 
leaves  have  no  efficacy  without  the  fruit,  therefore  every  person 
ought  to  prepare  for  himself  the  above-mentioned  things  during 
the  summer,  and  keep  them  in  readiness. 

(R.)  Ryabina,  mountain-ash,  sorb. 
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If  the  nostrils  have  become  clogged,  it  is  well  to  put  into  them  a 
woman’s  milk.  If  they  are  unusually  clogged,  take  a  hollow  straw, 
put  the  milk  into  it  (or  use  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds)  place  one  end 
in  the  nostrils,  and  blow  on  the  other  end.  Thus  the  milk  will  enter 
the  nostrils. 

I  have  also  heard  that  during  the  time  that  there  is  an  epidemic 
of  pox  or  measles  in  the  city,  take  the  healthy  child  and  make  for 
him  this  colature.  Take  a  gander,  wash  it  in  water  three  times.  Then 
warm  the  water,  and  bathe  the  child  in  it. 

This  is  a  remedy  that  has  appeared  in  several  books,  and  I  have 
learned  it  from  an  expert  physician.  Pills;  Take  asafoetida,  one- 
third  of  a  copper  weight ;  castor,  the  same ;  aloes  wood,  two  copper 
weights.  Mix  with  mithridat  and  make  twelve  pills.  Take  three 
pills  one  hour  before  sunrise,  and  following  that,  on  the  fourth  day 
do  likewise.  Do  thus  four  days,  immediately  after  the  third  day. 
The  apothecary  will  prepare  the  pills  and  he  will  tell  you  their  remain¬ 
ing  qualities.  Also  beneficial  is  cinnamon-water  for  several  days,  as 
well  as  rosemary  water. 

It  is  also  good  to  cause  sneezing  each  day  by  means  of  a  root 
called  sneezewort.  Pound  it  fine  and  inhale  like  snuff.  Take  only 
a  little  of  it  for  it  is  very  strong. 

I  have  heard  yet  another  remedy  for  pox  and  measles:  Take  the 
gall  of  an  ox  immediately  after  slaughtering,  or  while  it  is  yet  warm, 
and  anoint  the  child’s  body  on  the  day  when  he  feels  the  illness 
coming  on,  but  when  the  pox  or  measles  have  not  yet  appeared. 
Anoint  the  whole  body,  especially  the  neck,  throat,  and  heart,  the 
face  and  the  head,  excluding  the  eyes. 

The  nurse  of  the  child  should  drink  a  water  called  by  the  apothe¬ 
caries  iskorsegira.  Put  a  few  drops  in  the  child’s  mouth  several 
times  a  day. 

If  the  child  is  one  year  old  or  more,  give  him  to  drink  in  some 
beverage,  good  figs  and  burnt  hartshorn,  found  at  the  apothecary’s. 
You  may  also  eat  pounded  hartshorn  mixed  with  figs. 

Some  people  give  the  child,  before  the  pox  have  appeared  or 
after,  a  seed  called  cociis  [  Caucus']  in  some  beverage. 

It  is  also  good  to  give  pounded  crab’s  eyes  and  red  coral,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  pox  or  measles. 
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For  the  same :  roll  the  herb  called  sage  in  a  white  thing,  so  that  it 
can  be  into  a  small  new  pot.  Place  the  pot  on  the  fire  until  the  herb 
is  reduced  to  ashes.  Put  the  ashes  into  a  piece  of  blue  linen,  or  sew 
it  up  in  a  piece  of  blue  silk  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sack  the  size  of  the 
human  tongue,  and  place  it  on  the  tongue.  This  will  help  in  restor¬ 
ing  speech  to  one  who  has  lost  it  due  the  illness  mentioned  above. 

Or  cook  laurel  with  good  saffron  and  give  it  to  him  to  drink  in  a 
steel  vessel. 

To  protect  the  child’s  eyes  from  pox  or  measles,  drop  into  the 
eyes,  even  if  they  are  closed,  a  water  known  at  the  apothecary’s  as 
plantaginis.  Mix  a  little  camphor  with  it.  Also  drop  into  the  eyes, 
either  before  or  after  they  are  closed  some  rose-water  with  a  little 
tocie.  It  is  also  good  to  give  him  to  eat  the  seeds  of  citrons,  in  any 
manner  you  wish,  i.  e.,  cook  them  in  sugar,  or  cook  the  skin  of 
citrons  in  sugar  and  give  it  to  the  child  to  eat.  Let  the  child  drink 
mare’s  milk  either  before  the  disease  is  felt,  or  after;  either  before 
the  appearance  of  the  mark,  or  after.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  it 
constantly,  but  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  good  to  pour  on  the 
child’s  body  some  of  this  milk,  especially  upon  the  throat,  heart  and 
eyes. 

Quinsy 

To  protect  a  child  from  quinsy  in  the  throat,  place  some  horses’ 
manure  in  a  thin,  clean  cloth,  pour  beer  upon  it  so  that  it  will  drain 
through.  Give  it  to  the  child  to  drink  before  the  pox  appears. 
Thus  you  will  save  the  larynx  from  pox  and  measles.  Do  this  very 
often.  If  you  wish,  take  this  drained  beverage  and  mix  with  some 
other  drink  and  give  to  the  child. 

Sleep 

To  cause  sleep  to  depart  .  .  .  the  remedy  of  a  wise  man  who 
tested  and  proved  it  upon  himself.  Take  a  live  dove,  put  it  into  a 
copper  vessel,  cover  it  with  a  copper  top,  and  be  sure  that  the  cover 
is  new.  Place  it  upon  glowing  coals  taken  from  a  forge.  When  the 
dove  has  been  reduced  to  ashes,  take  them,  and  place  under  the 
tongue  of  him  who  wishes  sleep  to  depart. 

To  induce  sleep.  Take  strong  vinegar  made  from  strong  wine. 
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rose-water  and  salt.  Take  goats’  droppings  (of  a  male  animal  for 
a  male  patient )  and  mix  the  droppings  with  the  two  above-mentioned 
liquids.  Spread  on  a  piece  of  clean,  white  linen  cloth  and  place  on 
the  forehead  and  the  temples. 

For  the  same:  Take  roses  and  mix  with  a  woman’s  milk,  and 
anoint  both  temples. 

For  the  same:  Take  celery,  cook  in  clear  water.  Afterwards 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  at  retiring,  anoint  the  temples.  It  is  also 
good  to  anoint  the  forehead  and  the  temples  with  oil  of  a  fish  called 
“  pike.” 

It  is  also  good  to  take  the  oil  of  the  broom  plant,  and  anoint  the 
temples  and  the  pulses. 

It  is  also  good  to  take  a  seed  called  semia  and  parsley.  If  he 
wishes,  let  him  add  parsley-seeds,  and  pound  them  in  a  vessel.  Place 
the  resulting  mixture  between  two  clean  cloths  and  apply  from  ear 
to  ear. 

Snakebite 

Remedies  for  snakebite:  Tie  a  tourniquet  above  the  bite  so  that 
the  poison  will  not  spread.  On  the  poisoned  place,  let  him  cut  until 
the  blood  issue  forth;  and  place  an  animal,  cut  in  pieces,  e.  g.,  hen, 
dog,  or  dove,  while  yet  warm,  immediately  after  slaughtering.  Let 
this  remain  on  the  wound  for  several  hours.  Afterwards,  warm 
some  goat’s  milk  to  which  have  been  added  pitch,  sulphur  and  wax, 
or  salt  and  live  honey  mixed  with  the  herb  ruta  and  the  herb  hyssop. 
Place  on  the  bitten  place,  cold,  and  immediately  after  the  poisoning 
feed  him  theriac,  or  anything  which  causes  sweating. 

Another  remedy:  Take  the  root  of  gentian,  one-eighth  ounce  in 
boiled  wine.  Beware  not  to  sleep  because  during  sleep  the  poison 
spreads  through  the  body.  Also  eat  mithridatum  without  limit. 
Above  all,  do  not  sleep  for  ten  hours  after  the  bite.  If  you  cannot 
follow  all  of  the  above  directions,  follow  as  many  as  possible. 

Another  remedy:  Take  the  herb  called  vervain,  boil  it  in  good 
wine  and  drink.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  how  much  of  the  herb  to 
take,  or  how  often  to  take  it. 

For  scorpion’s  bite:  Take  the  scorpion  which  bit  the  patient,  and 
pound  it  while  yet  alive,  and  put  it  on  the  poisoned  place.  After  he 
has  made  a  tourniquet  above  the  bite  and  brought  forth  blood,  let 
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him  do  the  above,  or  anoint  with  scorpion-oil  from  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s,  eat  much  butter,  or  very  strong  wine,  eat  theriac  or  mithri- 
datum,  which  is  also  a  kind  of  theriac. 

For  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog:  Place  the  tourniquet  about  three 
fingers  breadth  above  the  bite,  or  lay  close  to  the  bite  something 
astringent  such  as  boli  armenici  (from  the  apothecary’s)  mixed  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  one-day  old,  and  cut  the  bitten  place.  If  the 
wound  be  open,  do  not  cut,  so  as  to  widen  it.  But  if  it  is  small,  cut 
it  with  a  small  scalpel.  The  wound  must  remain  open  for  a  long 
time,  even  a  year  or  more.  After  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  as 
mentioned  above,  lay  a  cut  animal  above  the  bite.  After  that,  make 
a  salve  of  pigeon’s  droppings,  mustard,  nuts,  ruta,  yeast,  salt,  honey, 
theriac,  ancilica  and  onions.  The  physicians  have  written  that  we 
are  not  to  let  any  blood  in  this  illness. 

A  private  remedy  for  the  same :  Cook  the  herb  alyssum  in  water 
and  drink  a  cupful  each  day.  Do  this  twenty  consecutive  days. 
Partake  of  good  wine  and  garlic ;  also  theriac,  mithridatum,  without 
any  limit,  and  terra  sigillata,  as  well  as  other  things  causing  sweating 
and  urination. 

To  know  if  there  is  still  poison  there  or  not,  lay  on  the  poisoned 
place  large  nuts,  and  then  give  them  to  a  hen.  If  it  dies,  it  indicates 
that  the  poison  is  still  there ;  if  it  lives,  then  the  poison  has  departed, 
and  the  wound  is  closed. 

Another  remedy  requires  you  to  anoint  with  scorpion-oil,  and 
with  an  oil  called  matiola,  and  with  the  oil  called  oil  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  Anoint  him  with  these  three  oils  every  three  hours  on  the 
heart,  the  pulses  and  the  temples. 

Against  the  poison  of  bees  and  insects :  Pound  the  bee,  or  insect 
(or  another  one),  while  yet  alive  and  lay  on  the  bite.  Or  take  the 
dung  of  an  ox  with  vinegar.  At  first  remove  the  barb  of  the  bee 
by  rubbing  continually  with  soot  from  the  hearth,  or  with  olive-oil. 

The  poison  of  spiders:  If,  as  a  result  of  having  swallowed  a 
spider,  he  becomes  swollen,  take  a  grated  radish,  mix  it  with  good 
honey  and  put  on  the  poison  and  the  swellings,  between  two  cloths. 

For  poison  due  to  the  claws  of  beasts  such  as  wolves,  or  of  a  claw¬ 
ing  bird,  etc.  Due  to  the  clawing,  the  patient  vomits  and  fecates. 
Take  olive  oil,  fat  meat-soup,  or  cooked  oats,  and  drink.  Or  make 
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a  clyster  of  boiled  malva  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  After 
several  hours,  give  him  constricting  food  such  as  muscat  nuts.  Also 
anoint  the  stomach  with  muscat,  or  with  grains  of  laurel. 

Sniveling 

For  sniveling,  it  is  good  to  smoke  cloves  and  let  the  smoke  rise 
into  the  nostrils.  It  is  also  good  to  take  the  juice  of  onions  and  put 
it  into  the  nostrils. 

Sometimes  the  nose  is  clogged  up  due  to  the  sniveling.  Take  a 
nail,  pound  it  on  the  anvil,  tie  a  clean  cloth  to  it,  and  dip  into  the 
juice  of  onions.  Place  very  much  of  it  in  the  nose,  until  it  flows 
from  the  nose  into  the  mouth  by  way  of  the  palate,  i.  e.,  let  him  tip 
his  head  backwards,  or  let  him  lie  on  his  back,  and  after  that  expel 
the  liquid  from  his  mouth. 

Speech 

If  loss  of  speech  is  due  to  illness,  lay  under  the  tongue  an  herb 
called  ox-tongue. 

Spine 

To  cause  a  hump  to  cease  growing,  take  oak  leaves,  cook  them  in 
good  beer  in  an  old  pot.  With  this  liquid  bathe  the  hump ;  it  will  not 
grow.  Do  this  each  day,  or  three  times  each  week.  I  received  this 
remedy  from  an  expert,  and  for  its  perfect  operation  you  must  begin 
the  use  of  it  only  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  The  duration  of  the 
treatment  should  be  at  least  two  months. 

Stomach 

If  the  stomach  is  disordered  so  that  the  patient  is  nauseated  at 
the  sight  of  food,  let  him  purge  the  body  with  rhubarb.  Afterwards, 
let  him  anoint  the  skin  with  oil  of  myrtle  which  you  can  purchase  at 
the  apothecary  shop.  Do  not  let  any  blood,  unless  he  feels  great  heat 
in  the  liver.  The  patient  must  understand  that  the  liver  is  on  the 
right  side,  and  he  can  therefore  know  if  he  feels  heat  there.  It  is  also 
good  to  drink  cinnamon-water,  regularly.  Let  him  also  anoint  the 
stomach  with  muscat  oil. 

Let  him  take  slices  of  warm  bread  and  pour  on  the  slices  very 
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Strong  wine  mixed  with  ground  pepper,  and  lay  them  hot  on  the 
stomach.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  eat  sour  things  such  as  lemons. 

For  stomach  ache;  Take  bread  cooked  in  milk,  good  saffron,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Cook  the  bread,  saffron  and  the  white  together 
in  milk  and  lay  it  warm  on  the  stomach. 

It  is  also  good  to  place  on  the  stomach  a  warm  slice  of  bread  with 
strong  vinegar,  that  is,  to  pour  the  vinegar  on  the  slice  while  it  is 
yet  warm.  And  it  is  best  to  use  strong  vinegar  made  from  wine. 

Or  take  two  slices,  that  is,  cut  them  from  a  loaf  of  bread  which  is 
still  very  hot,  and  dry  them.  Afterwards  rub  these  slices  with 
garlic.  Take  strong  vinegar,  or  rather  vinegar  of  strong  wine,  and 
wash  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  it.  Pour  other  vinegar  on  the  above- 
mentioned  slices  of  bread,  and  tie  a  slice  on  each'  heel  and  let  him 
walk  thus  an  entire  day,  and  also  sleep  thus.  This  causes  great 
appetite  for  food.  This  remedy  I  received  from  the  expert  physician 
.  .  .  Simha. 

A  stomach  powder  which  I  received  from  an  expert  Gentile 
physician  of  Hungary;  Calamis,  one-eighth  ounce,  radice  saraom 
(called  in  German  pialen  wurzel)  one-sixteenth  ounce;  galgan,  a 
dram  (this  weight  is  known  at  the  apothecary’s)  ;  cardamom,  two 
drams ;  ginger,  one  dram ;  cloves,  one  dram ;  cinnamon,  two  drams ; 
one  dram  of  muscat  oil;  blit{?)  one  dram;  zedoary,  two  drams; 
anis,  a  dram;  glainder  (?)  a  dram.  Pound  all  these  and  sweeten 
with  rock  sugar.  Let  him  eat  it  very  often,  and  not  necessarily  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

A  stomach  powder  that  was  prescribed  for  the  King  of  France ; 

Ginger,  galien,  cloves,  muscat  blossoms,  zedoary,  petroselinum 
seeds,  muscat  nuts,  anis,  cumin,  licorice,  red  seeds,  i.  e.,  the  seed  of 
ruta  salve,  foeniculum  seeds,  bibnelin  (?),  rock  sugar,  of  each  one 
take  one-quarter  ounce.  Pound  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  very  fine  and 
clean,  and  each  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  take  a  dose  during 
meals,  equivalent  to  three  times  the  amount  held  on  the  point  of  a 
knife.  This  is  very  good  and  purges  the  stomach. 

If  a  snake  be  born  in  the  stomach  let  the  patient  drink  olive  oil, 
and  goat’s  milk.  (And  there  is  no  limit  to  this,  provided  he  drinks 
as  much  as  he  desires,  whenever  he  desires  and  wherever  he  desires). 
Let  him  boil  the  milk  and  put  his  open  mouth  over  the  pot  and  the 
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serpent  will  leave  the  body.  Or  let  him  open  his  mouth  and  smoke 
a  ram’s  horn,  or  drink  the  blood  of  a  goat  while  the  blood  is  warm. 

If  the  belly  is  swollen  take  pulverized  tartar  and  drink  a  dose  in 
mead. 

For  stomach  ache  it  is  generally  good  to  take  himmelswerd  (the 
apothecary  will  tell  you  the  amount),  cook  it  in  old  wine  and  drink 
it  hot.  It  also  opens  the  clogged  pancreas. 

You  may  also  give  him  cow-dung  cooked  in  strong  drink  for 
swelling  of  the  stomach. 

The  Stone 

To  know  if  there  is  a  stone  in  the  groin,  the  wise  physicians  have 
set  down  these  symptoms: 

1.  If  he  has  a  great  desire  to  scratch  the  groin. 

2.  If  he  constantly  desires  to  urinate  and  to  fecate. 

3.  If  there  is  a  heaviness  in  and  around  the  groin. 

4.  If  he  cannot  rest  and  moves  constantly  from  place  to  place. 

5 :  If  there  is  a  constant  hardening  of  the  penis. 

6.  If  the  urine  is  expelled  with  difficulty  and  effort,  and  drop  by 
drop. 

7.  And  if,  in  conjunnction  with  the  above-mentioned  symptoms, 
there  is  sand  in  the  urine. 

Even  though  one  of  the  above  symptoms  may  be  lacking,  never¬ 
theless  let  him  perform  all  of  the  prescribed  actions.  Here  are  the 
remedies : 

Take  radishes  and  parsley,  cut  them  and  cook  in  a  pot.  During 
the  cooking,  cover  the  pot  and  allow  it  to  simmer  all  day  or  all  night. 
Then  take  the  broth,  add  rock  sugar,  or  ordinary  white  sugar,  and 
drink.  This  draws  out  the  stone. 

It  is  also  well  to  smoke  a  pipe  over  the  place  of  the  pain,  so  that 
the  smoke  may  enter  the  body.  It  is  very  good. 

Idem :  Take  borith,  pound  well  until  fine,  mix  with  good  whiskey 
and  drink. 

The  doctors  have  written  that  he  should  drink  onion-water  which 
can  be  found  at  the  apothecary’s  for  forty  days.  (And  you  may 
take  other  drinks  besides  the  water,  but  this  beverage  has  the 
greatest  power).  He  must  abstain  from  salt  meat  and  from  dry 
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meat ;  eat  few  onions  but  absolutely  no  garlic ;  very  little  of  carrots 
or  spices ;  no  pepper  at  all.  Parsley  is  good.  Bathing  is  dangerous, 
unless  the  water  is  lukewarm.  It  is  beneficial  to  put  into  the  luke¬ 
warm  bath  oat-straw,  parsley  and  radishes  chopped  fine,  and  bathe 
in  this  water  three  consecutive  days.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
oat-straw,  then  let  him  take  the  oats  together  with  parsley  and 
radishes  as  mentioned  above.  Let  him  take  heed  to  bathe  each  month 
in  water  only  and  abstain  from  all  foods  containing  dough  such  as 
kreplich,^^  noodles,  and  puddings. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  radishes,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made. 

If  the  stone  issues  from  the  entrails  and  is  yellow  in  color,  then 
the  radish  is  permissible  without  salt,  but  do  not  eat  too  much.  But 
if  the  stone  is  white,  coming  from  the  stomach,  then  the  radish  is 
similar  to  poison.  The  urine  tells  the  color  of  the  stone. 

Let  him  abstain  from  all  dairy  products,  such  as  cheese,  milk, 
cream,  etc.  He  may  eat  butter.  Let  all  his  food  be  seasoned  with 
a  little  salt. 

Another  remedy;  Take  the  milk  of  a  goat  which  has  not  been 
milked  for  three  consecutive  days,  and  while  the  milk  is  still  warm, 
give  it  to  him  to  drink. 

Swelling 

For  all  types  of  swelling,  take  clean,  fine  flour,  nut-oil,  good 
honey,  and  good  wine.  Fry  in  a  pan  until  thick,  and  anoint  the 
swollen  portion. 

The  herb  avina  has  an  efficacy  against  all  swellings.  Put  it  in  a 
small  sack,  warm,  on  the  afflicted  place.  Wash  it  in  good  wine,  or 
warm  it  in  a  pot,  and  put  it  into  a  sack,  and  after  that  warm  the 
sack  before  the  fire.  If  the  leg  is  swollen  and  has  a  reddish  appear¬ 
ance  put  much  salt  in  the  gall  of  a  calf  and  mix  it  well,  and  put  on 
the  pain,  warm. 

For  swelling  of  the  stomach,  take  steel  and  whiten  it  in  the  fire, 
and  extinguish  its  heat  in  good  sweet  wine.  Give  the  wine  to  drink 
in  the  morning  and  wait  three  hours  before  he  eats  or  drinks. 

If  a  woman  is  swollen  due  to  childbirth,  take  flax  seeds,  heat  them 

“  A  dish  popular  today  among  Jews.  It  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  dough  in  which 
is  enveloped  a  bit  of  cottage  cheese,  all  of  which  is  fried  in  butter  and  served  hot  or 
cold. 
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in  any  beverage,  preferably  in  wine,  and  let  the  woman  sit  over  the 
vapor  so  that  it  may  enter  body  toward  the  swelling  of  the  womb. 

Throat 

For  pain  in  the  throat,  or  if  the  opening  of  the  larynx  is  narrow, 
and  he  cannot  swallow  food:  Let  him  beware  to  draw  blood  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  arm  on  the  side  of  the  pain.  Let  him  draw  as 
much  as  his  strength  allows,  and  delay  is  forbidden  for  it  is 
dangerous. 

Let  him  abstain  from  prolonged  sleep. 

On  the  outside,  anoint  with  fresh  sweet  butter,  the  oil  of  camo¬ 
mile,  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  a  little  saffron.  Mix  them  all  together 
and  anoint  the  throat. 

Urine 

If  the  urine  be  stopped  up,  take  good,  crude  honey,  add  a  hen’s 
egg  and  burn  it  well  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  unguent. 
Dip  a  thin  cloth  into  it  and  bind  up  the  member. 

Idem,  take  a  radish  leaf,  bind  it  on  the  member. 

For  dripping  urine,  i.  e.,  when  he  urinates  haltingly,  drop  by  drop, 
take  the  dried  vagina  of  an  animal,  pound  into  a  powder,  give  it  to 
him  in  meat-soup  or  in  wine. 

If  he  cannot  urinate,  pound  pure  clear  incense  and  give  it  to  him 
in  beverages. 

Idem,  pound  crabs’  eyes  very  thin,  and  give  it  to  him  in  warm 
water  or  in  wine  or  beer. 

Idem,  put  olive  oil  in  a  pot  and  place  the  member  in  it. 

Idem,  take  the  dung  of  goats  cooked  in  good  vinegar,  and  place 
around  the  member  as  hot  as  he  can  bear. 

Idem,  take  corn  flowers,  vermouth  (wormwood)  and  cook  in 
beer,  and  give  it  to  him  to  drink.  It  will  cure  him. 

Idem,  burstein  oil  in  some  beverage  to  drink. 

Idem,  insert  the  edge  of  a  man’s  finger-nail  into  the  opening  of 
the  penis. 

Idem,  insert  the  hair  from  a  horse’s  tail  into  the  opening  of  the 
penis. 

If  he  urinates  blood,  or  spits  blood,  let  him  drink  the  milk  of 
almonds. 
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Idem,  take  the  shell  of  a  white  hen’s  egg,  one-day  old,  and  when 
it  has  begun  to  dry,  pound  in  into  a  fine  powder,  and  give  it  to  him 
to  drink  in  clear  hot  water. 

If  he  urinates  constantly  without  stopping;  give  him  semen  planta- 
ginia  and  semen  purtulaca  and  papaveris. 

For  dripping  of  the  urine,  see  above.  Here  is  another  remedy 
for  the  same:  Cook  parsley,  altia,  radix  opio,  and  let  him  drink  it 
in  any  beverage.  Or  fry  onions  in  goose-fat,  and  anoint  the  mem¬ 
ber.  Or  take  a  white  onion  or  radish,  pound  in  a  mortar,  mix  with 
pure  olive  oil,  or  sesame  oil,  and  bind  upon  the  testicles  and  penis. 
Or  take  semen  opio  and  do  likewise. 

For  bed-wetting:  Take  sheep’s  blood,  mix  with  a  woman’s  milk, 
and  let  him  drink  it  for  three  consecutive  nights  before  retiring. 

If  his  urine  be  stopped,  pound  grains  of  barley  (not  boiled),  put 
them  in  strong  vinegar,  and  let  him  drink  it. 

The  symptoms  of  urine,  in  brief : 

1.  A  superfluity  of  urine  indicates  the  moisture  of  the  body,  a 
lack  of  dryness,  and  excessive  sweating. 

2.  Strings  in  the  urine  indicate  excitement,  and  inflammation  of 
the  entrails.  If  fat  is  floating  in  it,  then  surely  the  fat  of  the  en¬ 
trails  is  dripping  into  the  urine. 

3.  Strings  indicate  the  weakness  of  the  testes. 

4.  Strings  of  flesh  indicate  a  raw  wound  in  the  entrails. 

5.  Worms  indicate  a  pustule  in  the  entrails. 

6.  A  leaden  color  indicates  black  bile. 

7.  Urine  which  has  the  appearance  of  clear  water  indicates  the 
lack  of  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

8.  If  it  is  like  pure  olive  oil,  or  as  green  as  grass,  it  indicates 
approaching  death.  Especially  does  green  urine  indicate  that. 

9.  Likewise,  if  it  is  as  black  as  coal  it  indicates  death. 

10.  In  the  case  of  women,  if  we  see  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
it  shows  faulty  digestion. 

The  urine  of  an  infant  is  always  like  a  milky  liquid. 

The  urine  of  young  boys  is  citron-colored,  and  slightly  muddy. 

The  urine  of  young  men  is  always  like  good  gold,  in  color. 

The  urine  of  old  men  is  white. 
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The  urine  of  a  pregnant  woman  from  her  first  to  her  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy  has  a  golden  color  and  is  a  little  muddy,  and  there 
are  scattered  in  it  something  like  grains  of  flour.  From  the  sixth 
month  on,  it  is  like  muddy  water  with  drops  of  blood. 

It  is  best  to  make  a  uroscopy  in  the  morning  before  the  patient  has 
eaten.  Use  a  clear  glass  vessel,  rounded  on  the  bottom.  Do  not 
examine  it  before  it  has  stood  one  hour,  nor  after  it  has  stood  six 
hours.  Examine  it  in  a  bright  place,  but  not  in  the  sunlight.  Do  not 
take  a  specimen  after  the  patient  has  eaten  saffron,  or  drunk  wine, 
or  taken  medicine. 

Voice 

To  produce  a  gentle  voice,  pound  mustard  with  good  honey  and 
bake  small  cakes.  Place  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  eat  them  in  the 
morning  on  an  empty  stomach.  Do  this  several  times. 

Idem.  Take  ordinary  whiskey,  one  quart,  to  which  add  alum,  two 
ounces;  slapi  \_fjulep'\  eight  ounces;  barbadia,  eight  ounces;  sugar 
manna,  eight  ounces  (some  call  it  manna  calbrina)  :  Strain  all  these. 
Drink  this  beverage  every  morning  and  evening,  approximately  a 
large  tumblerful.  If  it  is  bitter,  you  may  add  a  little  white  sugar. 
This  makes  the  voice  clear.  It  is  also  good  for  any  heaviness  in  the 
chest. 

Vomit 

If  a  man  vomits,  take  muscat  nuts,  place  on  a  piece  of  steel 
whitened  in  the  fire.  It  must  be  steel,  no  other  will  do.  When  the 
muscat  has  been  reduced  to  ashes,  give  it  to  him  in  good  wine. 

Or  take  pure  frankincense,  pound  it  very  fine,  add  the  white  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  one-day  old,  a  little  fine  flour,  mix  them  all  together,  place 
it  on  the  stomach,  lukewarm. 

Or  take  rose-vinegar,  at  the  apothecary’s,  add  mastic,  pulverised 
red  almonds.  Take  a  slice  of  wheat  bread,  pour  the  vinegar  on  the 
slice,  put  it  on  the  stomach,  lukewarm.  All  these  remedies  can  be 
found  at  the  apothecary’s. 

Women 

If  a  woman  has  lost  her  milk,  boil  herbs  called  lentils  in  beer  or 
wine,  and  give  it  to  her  to  drink. 

To  prevent  a  woman’s  milk  from  spoiling:  Take  the  seeds  of  a 
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cucumber,  pound  them  well,  boil  in  good  wine,  and  drink  in  the 
morning  on  an  empty  stomach  and  in  the  evening,  two  hours  or 
more  after  the  evening  meal,  before  she  goes  to  sleep.  Thus  she 
must  do  for  several  days,  or  on  alternate  days,  as  she  wishes. 

For  a  woman  whose  milk  is  disappearing:  Take  bilberry  in 
sweetish  wine.  It  must  not  be  wine  to  which  sugar  has  been  added, 
but  it  must  be  sweet  of  its  own  nature.  Let  her  drink  it  morning, 
noon  and  night ;  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  at  noon  two 
or  three  hours  after  meals,  and  in  the  evening,  one  hour  or  more 
after  meals.  Do  thus  several  days.  Let  her  also  eat  sweet  almonds, 
rice,  meat,  fish,  whites  of  eggs,  fresh  cheese  and  fresh  butter. 

To  increase  her  milk,  take  flax  seeds,  pound  them  with  good 
honey,  and  let  her  eat  it.  All  these  remedies  should  be  taken  while 
seated,  not  while  standing. 

Note  Following  the  Last  Article 

To  prevent  a  cow’s  milk  from  spoiling,  put  a  little  quicksilver  on  a 
clean  feather,  seal  with  wax,  insert  in  one  horn  of  the  cow,  and  in 
the  other  horn  put  three  grains  of  pepper. 
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A  FEE  BILL  OF  THE  GEORGIA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
Revised  in  1863 


HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

Fee  bills  issued  by  medical  organizations  represent  extremely  im¬ 
portant  sources  for  the  history  of  medical  economics  and  the  history 
of  medicine  at  large.  They  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  medical  services 
was  at  a  definite  time  in  a  definite  region  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  inform  us  about  the  operations  and  other  procedures  commonly 
performed  at  the  time. 

A  photograph  of  the  fee  bill  reproduced  here  (fig.  1 )  was  kindly 
given  me  by  Dr.  Alan  Gregg.  The  fees  seem  rather  high  but  then 
we  must  remember  that  the  year  1863  was  a  year  of  war  and  infla¬ 
tion.  The  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  currency  began  in  July, 
1861.  The  rapidly  increasing  depreciation  during  the  year  1863  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  indicating  the  value  in  currency  of 
one  gold  dollar :  ^ 


January 

3. 

July 

9. 

February 

3.3 

August 

12. 

March 

4.1 

September 

12. 

April 

4.5 

October 

13. 

May 

5.2 

November 

15. 

June 

7. 

December 

20. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  inflation  that  the  Georgia  Medical  Society 
had  to  revise  its  fee  bill  in  1863. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  collect  such  fee  bills  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  photographs  of 
them.  I  will  be  glad  to  publish  them  in  this  Bulletin  and  they  will 
serve  as  materials  for  an  economic  history  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  that  will  have  to  be  written  some  day. 

‘John  Christopher  Schwab,  The  Confederate  States  of  America  1861-1865,  a 
financial  and  industrial  history  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War,  New  York, 
1901,  p.  167. 
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RARE  BOOKS  IN  THE  WELCH  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 
3.  The  Crummer  Manuscript 
HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

In  1934  Mrs.  Leroy  Crummer  in  the  memory  of  Dr.  Leroy  Crum¬ 
mer  presented  the  Institute  with  a  medical  manuscript  that  is  being 
treasured  as  the  Institute’s  most  precious  book.  The  manuscript  has 
not  been  included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Census  of  Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  Manuscripts  in  the  United  States,  edited  by  Sey¬ 
mour  de  Ricci  and  W.  J.  Wilson,  and  I  will  therefore  give  a  brief 
description  of  it  so  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  Census  in  some  later 
volume. 

Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  William  H. 
Welch  Medical  Library,  Manuscript  Latin  13.1.  13th 
century. 

Parchment.  188  leaves,  250  x  170  mm.  2  col.,  170  x  110 
mm.,  33  lines  (text)  and  46  lines  (commentary). 
Gatherings.  15  VI  -f-  (V-3). 

Signatures.  Collation  marks  I-XVI  and  catchwords. 

Script.  See  fig.  1. 

Binding.  17th  century  English  red  morocco,  gold  tooled. 
History.  Previous  owners :  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  (16693), 
Wilfrid  M.  Voynich,  Dr.  Leroy  Crummer. 

Content 

Ibn  Al-Jazzar,  Viaticum  Peregrinantis,  in  the  Latin 
Translation  of  Constantinus  Africanus,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Gerard  Du  Berry. 

Inc.  commentarius  fol.  Ir:  Incipiunt  notule  magistri  girardi 
super  viaticum  et  primo  prologus  maior.  Cum  omne  ele- 
mentum  et  ex  elementis  corpus  generatum  in  materia  com- 
munitatem  habeant  satis  est  evidens  quod  per  modum 
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agendi  et  paciendi  mutuo  nata  sunt  sese  adinvicem  mutare 

Inc.  textus  fol.  Iv:  Quoniam  quidem  ut  ait  in  rethoricis 
tullius  omne  inquit  vel  propter  se  vel  propter  aliud  vel 
propter  utrumque  expetitur  expediendum  .  .  . 
fol.  3r:  Capillus  ex  fumo  grosso  et  calido  nascitur  qui  ex 
igneis  et  incensivis  est  humoribus  .  .  . 

Expl.  textus  fol.  188v:  Cepe  cocte  et  cum  oleo  rosato  mixte 
et  pistate  ad  idem  valet.  Concule  marine  incense  cum  oleo 
rosato  multum  valent. 

Finito  libro  sit  laus  et  gloria  Christo 

Expl.  commentarius  fol.  188v:  Tales  enim  pulverizate  cum 
oleo  rosato  habent  consolidare  et  mundificare. 

Scriptoris  munus  sit  bos  bonus  aut  equus  unus. 

Many  notes  in  various  hands  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

The  text  is  the  well  known  so-called  Viaticum  Constantini  that 
was  printed  in  Lyon  (1510),  1511,  attached  to  the  opera  parva  of 
Rhazes.^  It  was  reprinted  in  the  opera  Ysaac,  Lugd.  1515,  and  in 
the  opera  Constantini,  Basileae,  1536,  where  it  appears  under  the 
title  De  omnium  morhorum,  qui  homini  accidere  possunt  cognitione 
et  curatione  libri  VII.  It  was  printed  again  in  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  1749,  together  with  the  so-called  Synesius  de  febribus.^ 

The  Viaticum  is  Constantine’s  translation  of  Ibn  al-Jazzar’s  Zad 
al-musafir  (10th  cent.),  a  book  that  was  translated  also  into  Greek 
and  into  Hebrew. 

The  Greek  translation  ’E<^Sia  tov  airoSruwvvTo^  is  attributed  to  an 
otherwise  unknown  Constantinus  Rheginus.®  Hermann  Lehmann 
believes  that  this  Constantinus  is  identical  with  Constantinus  Afri- 
canus.*  Before  accepting  this  hypothesis,  however,  we  will  have  to 

^  Choulant,  Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  altere  Medicin,  Leipzig,  1841, 
p.  343. 

*  Choulant,  1.  c.,  p.  152. 

*  R.  Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  Byzantinischen  Literatur,  2nd  ed.,  Munich, 
1897,  pp.  614-617. 

*  Hermann  Lehmann,  Zu  Constantinus  Africanus,  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der 
Medizin,  1931,  vol.  24,  pp.  263-268. 
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wait  for  further  evidence.  Synesios’  wepi  TnjpcTwv  is  a  Greek  transla¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  book  VII  of  the  Zad  al-musafir. 

The  text  was  translated  three  times  into  Hebrew,  once  toward  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  by  an  anonymous  translator,  from  the 
Latin  version  of  Constantine.  A  second  translation  from  the  Arabic 
original  by  Mose  ibn  Tibbon  was  completed  in  1259.  A  third  un¬ 
dated  translation  by  Abraham  b.  Isak  claims  to  be  a  version  from 
the  Arabic  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Constantine’s  Latin  translation 
was  used.® 

Manuscripts  of  the  Viaticum  are  not  so  rare.  What  gives  our 
manuscript  particular  value  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  Com¬ 
mentary  of  Gerard  du  Berry.  Little  is  known  about  Gerard.® 
According  to  Littre  he  lived  for  a  while  in  Paris  in  the  first  part  of 
the  13th  century  and  it  was  in  Paris  that  he  wrote  his  commentary. 
There  has  been  some  confusion  between  this  Gerard  and  Gerard  de 
Solo,  but  it  seems  that  they  were  two  different  personalities.  Gerard 
de  Solo  wrote  a  commentary  to  Rhazes  Ad  Almansorem  IX,  printed 
in  Lyon  in  1504,^  reprinted  in  Venice,  1505,  the  latter  edition  con¬ 
taining  also  Gerard  du  Berry’s  commentary  on  the  Viaticum  (ff. 
89-192).®  This  was  printed  separately  in  Venice,  1507,  (Apud 
Octavianum  Scotum)  under  the  title  Commentum  super  Viatico 
cum  textu.® 

The  history  of  the  Viaticum  and  its  commentators  is  by  no  means 
clear  and  this  reminds  us  that  we  are  still  missing  the  two  reference 
books  most  urgently  needed  for  that  period,  a  catalogue  of  mediaeval 
medical  manuscripts  and  a  catalogue  of  16th  century  prints. 

Littre  who,  unlike  other  bibliographers,  read  the  books  he  dis¬ 
cussed  draws  our  attention  to  an  interesting  passage  in  Gerard’s 
Commentary  concerning  venereal  contagion.^®  The  passage  is  to  be 
found  on  fol.  135r  of  our  manuscript  (see  fig.  1)  and  reads: 

*  M.  Steinschneider,  Die  Hebraischen  Ubersetzungen  des  Mittelalters,  1893,  vol. 
2,  pp.  703-705. 

*E.  Littre’s  article  in:  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  XXI,  pp.  404-408. — 
Ulysse  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des  Sources  Hist,  du  Moyen  Age,  vol.  i,  Bio- 
Bibliographie,  Paris,  1905,  col.  1729. 

’  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Library. 

*  Letter  of  W.  M.  Voynich  to  Dr.  Leroy  Crummer. 

*  Littre,  1.  c. 

E.  Littre,  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Syphilis  im  13.  Jahrhundert.  Janus,  Breslau, 
1846,  vol.  I,  pp.  593-594. 
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Patitur  iterum  virga  a  coitu  cum  mulieribus  immundis  vel 
ex  spermate  vel  ex  humore  venenoso  in  collo  reperto.  Unde 
virga  inficitur,  et  aliquando  totum  corpus. 

This  passage  is  undoubtedly  very  interesting  but  it  does  not  prove 
the  pre-Columbian  occurrence  of  syphilis  any  more  than  the  many 
similar  passages  met  with  in  other  mediaeval  texts. 

A  delightful  little  detail  is  the  remark  at  the  end  of  our  manu¬ 
script  that  the  scribe’s  reward  shall  be  a  good  ox  or  a  horse. 
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Fig.  1.  Fol.  135r  of  the  Crummer  Manuscript. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  EGYPTIAN  AND 
BABYLONIAN  MEDICINE 

OWSEI  TEMKIN 
IL  Babylonia 

Turning  from  a  review  of  recent  work  on  Egyptian  medicine  to 
that  on  Babylonian  medicine  (under  which  title  I  include  also 
Sumerian  and  Assyrian  medicine),  one  is  first  of  all  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  investigators  is  comparatively  small. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all,  there  does  not  exist 
a  definite  number  of  medical  texts  such  as  we  found  them  in  the 
medical  Egyptian  papyri  and  whoever  wants  to  work  on  Babylonian 
medicine  has  to  find  his  way  through  many  scattered  publications. 
Besides,  so  far  no  document  has  been  found  which  could  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Edwin  Smith  papyrus.  Although  new  material  has 
constantly  been  made  available  in  transcriptions  and  translations, 
increasing  our  insight  into  many  details,  the  general  tenor  of  the  texts 
is  almost  monotonously  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  start 
our  review  with  a  definite  date  and  we  shall  often  have  to  go 
further  back  than  the  year  1931,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
review  of  the  work  in  the  Egyptian  field.^ 

Since  all  Babylonian  medical  texts  contain  incantations  and 
magical  performances  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  many  religious 
and  magic  texts  are  connected  with  medicine  too,  as  is  best  wit¬ 
nessed  by  a  fragment  translated  by  C.  J.  Mullo-Weir,^‘  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  both  groups,  taking  our  start  from  the  latter.  As  is 
well  known,  Babylonian  magic  fulfilled  two  tasks,  undertaken  by 
two  different  classes  of  priests.  The  “  asipu  ”  or  incantation  priest 
had  to  free  people  from  all  kinds  of  evils  by  means  of  exorcism.  The 

*  For  the  literature  discussed  in  the  present  part  cf.  also  the  vols.  of  Mitteilungen 
zur  Gesch.  d.  Med.  etc.  from  1923  on. 

“C.  J.  Mullo-Weir,  Fragment  of  an  expiation-ritual  against  sickness.  In;  The 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1929,  pp.  281-284. 
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“  baru  ”  or  omen  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  foretold  the  future  by 
interpreting  omens  from  the  shape  of  oil-drops  in  water,  the  flight  of 
birds,  entrails,  etc.  The  prognostication  from  the  liver  of  sacrificed 
animals,  in  which  field  V.  Scheil  has  added  some  new  material,*  is 
probably  best  known  to  physicians,  since  it  shows  that  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  made  a  careful  study  of  the  various  parts  of  this  organ  and 
named  them.  Another  type  of  omens,  the  physiognomic,  has  been 
studied  extensively  by  F.  R.  Kraus.*  They  comprise  “  Aussagen 
fiber  die  Zukunft  des  Menschen  auf  Grund  seiner  korperlichen 
Beschaffenheit.”  *  To  quote  an  example:  If  the  hair  of  his  head 
has  the  colour  of  red  wool,  he  is  destined  to  good  fortune.®  Kraus 
analyzed  the  principles  by  which  such  bodily  symptoms  are  used  for 
prognostications  and  found  a  rather  abstract  scheme  based  on  formal 
analogies,  symbolic  interpretations  and  rather  superficial  associa¬ 
tions.®  Now,  we  know  that  physiognomies  was  an  art  highly 
developed  in  ancient  Greece,  and  Kraus  compares  his  texts  to  the 
Greek  documents.  As  to  the  latter,  he  distinguishes  between  a 
“  higher  ”  form,  interpreting  the  character  of  man  from  his  phy¬ 
siognomy  and  a  “  lower  ”  superstitious  form,  predicting  the  future. 
It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  lower  form  that  Kraus  thinks  Baby¬ 
lonian  influences  possible.* 

Strictly  speaking,  the  whole  of  omen  literature  has  nothing  to  do 
with  medicine.  For  even  in  these  physiognomic  texts  where  the 
future  of  the  individual  is  forecast,  the  prediction  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  health  and  disease,  but  rather  concerns  the  general  fate 
of  the  person  in  question,  extending  even  to  his  estate  and  relatives. 

Kraus  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  reconstruct  the  original  compre¬ 
hensive  work  on  physiognomies,  of  which  the  tablets  preserved  are 
fragmentary  remnants.  Such  an  attempt  at  a  literary  history  of 
Babylonian  texts  has  an  important  place  also  in  two  publications  on 
incantations.  A.  Falkenstein  investigated  the  chief  types  of  Sumeric 

*V.  Scheil,  Nouveaux  presages  tires  du  foie.  In:  Revue  d’assyriologie  et 
d’archeologie  orientale,  27,  1930,  pp.  141-154. 

*  Fritz  Rudolf  Kraus,  Die  physiognomischen  Omina  der  Babylonier.  Leipzig 
1935  (Mitteilungen  d.  Vorderasiatisch-aegypt.  Gesellsch.  40.  Band,  2.  Heft). 

*  Ibid.  p.  1.  •  Cf.  ibid.  p.  7. 
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incantations  ®  and  W.  G.  Kunstmann  did  the  same  for  Babylonian 
incantational  prayers.®  According  to  Falkenstein,  there  is  a  decided 
difference  between  these  two  stages  of  development.  In  the  Sumeric 
incantations,  the  ritual  is  worked  into  the  text  and  the  demons  are 
not  highly  individualized.  The  Babylonian  incantations,  on  the 
other  hand,  besides  being  shorter,  have  the  ritual  added  to  the  text 
and  the  demons  have  definite  characteristics.^®  The  Sumeric  incanta¬ 
tions  furthermore  can  be  grouped  into  various  types.  There  is  one 
type,  that  of  “  legitimation,”  in  which  the  exorcist  shields  himself 
against  the  demons  by  proclaiming  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  some 
deity.“  Another,  the  “  prophylactic  ”  type  is  intended  to  shield  the 
layman  against  future  attacks  by  evil  spirits ;  and  the  “  Marduk- 
Ea  ”  type  comprises  the  actual  exorcism  by  which  the  demons  are 
driven  out.^®  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Sumeric  incantations 
is  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  disease  as  a  consequence  of  man’s  sin.^* 
Disease  as  punishment  for  sin  is  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian 
form,  where  the  incantation  is  usually  combined  with  a  prayer.  Of 
such  prayers,  Kunstmann  distinguishes  a  general  type,  in  which  the 
prayer  itself  is  preponderant,  from  a  special  type,  in  which  magic 
stands  in  the  foreground.^® 

The  literary  material  in  this  field  has  been  complemented  by  arch¬ 
eological  findings.  The  excavations  of  Ur  have  revealed  statuettes 
of  apotropaeic  character  which  were  put  by  the  Babylonians  into 
their  rooms  or  buried  beneath  their  houses.  C.  L.  Woolley’s  article 
describing  and  reproducing  these  figurettes  also  contains  the  texts 
giving  instructions  for  the  ritual  to  be  observed  in  placing  them.  B. 
Meissner  ”  published  interpretations  of  various  seals  possibly  used 
by  physicians,  showing  incantations  of  diseases. 

’  Adam  Falkenstein,  Die  Haupttypen  der  sumerischen  Beschworung.  Leipzig, 
1931.  (Leipziger  Semitistische  Studien  N.  F.  Bd.  1). 

*  Walter  G.  Kunstmann,  Die  Babylonische  Gebetsbeschworung.  Leipzig,  1932. 
(Leipziger  Semitistische  Studien  N.  F.  Bd.  2). 

Cf.  Falkenstein,  1.  c.  p.  1.  **  Cf.  ibid.  p.  44  seq. 

"  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  20-35.  “  Cf.  ibid.  p.  56. 

Cf.  ibid.  pp.  35-44. 

Cf.  Kunstmann,  1.  c.  pp.  3-4. 

C.  Leonard  Woolley,  Babylonian  prophylactic  figures.  In:  The  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1926,  pp.  689-713. 

Bruno  Meissner,  Beitrage  zur  altorientalischen  Archaologie.  Leipzig,  1934. 
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Turning  now  to  the  medical  texts  proper,  we  find  that  W.  Eilers 
showed  the  medical  character  of  a  small  cuneiform  text  which  had 
formerly  not  been  properly  recognized. But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  almost  the  entire  work  in  this  field  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  done  by  one  man,  R.  Campbell  Thompson.  It  can  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  after  the  older  work  of  Kiichler,  Ebeling, 
Meissner  and  a  few  others,  the  credit  for  transcribing  and  trans¬ 
lating  Babylonian  medical  texts  has  to  be  given  to  Thompson.  And  if 
the  historian  of  medicine,  who  is  not  able  to  read  cuneiforms  himself, 
has  now  some  detailed  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  pathology  and  therapy,  he  owes  it  chiefly  to  him.  Thompson, 
in  1923,  edited  his  “  Assyrian  Medical  Texts,”  comprising  the 
bulk  of  the  medical  tablets  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
has  since  been  continuing  his  work  on  their  transcription  and 
edition.  He  has  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  group  them  together  on 
the  original,  nosologic  basis.  Unfortunately,  his  publications  are 
scattered  over  many  periodicals  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  assembling  all  of  them.*®  His  “  Assyrian  Medical  Texts  ” 
deal  with  diseases  of  the  head,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  mouth.**  Other 
publications  deal  with  bruises  or  swellings,**  prescriptions  against 
poison,*®  diseases  of  the  ears,**  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs,*®  of 

Wilhelm  Eilers,  Ein  verkannter  medizinischer  Keilschrifttext.  In:  Arch. 
Gesch.  Med.  26,  1933,  pp.  318-328. 

R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  medical  texts  from  the  originals  in  the 
British  Museum.  Oxford  University  Press,  1923. 

i.  e.  those  which  are  published  after  1923.  For  Thompson’s  earlier  publica¬ 
tions  cf.  Sudhoff-Pagel,  Kurzes  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  3rd-4th 
edition,  Berlin,  1922,  p.  13. 

**  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  medical  texts.  In :  Proceed,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  medicine  XVII,  1924,  pp.  1-34  and  XIX,  1926,  pp.  29-78. 

*’  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  prescriptions  for  treating  bruises  or  swell¬ 
ings.  In:  The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures.  47,1930, 
pp.  1-25. 

**  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  medical  prescriptions  against  5immatu 
“  poison.”  In :  Revue  d’assyriologie  et  d’archeologie  orientale.  27,  1930,  pp. 
127-135. 

**  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  prescriptions  for  diseases  of  the  ears.  In : 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1931,  pp.  1-25. 

**  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  prescriptions  for  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
lungs.  In:  Revue  d’assyriologie  et  d’archeologie  orientale.  31,  1934,  pp.  1-29. 
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the  urinary  system  **  and  diseases  attributed  to  the  hand  of  a  ghost.*^ 
Since  the  tablets  hail  from  the  library  of  the  Assyrian  king  Assur- 
banipal,  they  are  strictly  speaking  Assyrian,  as  Thompson  designated 
them,  which,  however,  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  contain  some 
much  older  material,  even  going  as  far  back  as  Sumeric  times.  Such 
older  material  had  in  course  of  time  become  obscure  to  the  later 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  and,  therefore,  needed  explanation  and 
commentation,  as  evidenced  by  Thompson’s  transcription  and  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  Babylonian  explanatory  text.^® 

Thompson’s  edition  of  the  Assyrian  medical  texts  was  followed 
in  1924  by  his  comprehensive  work  on  the  Assyrian  herbal  in 
which  he  attempted  an  identification  of  the  various  drugs.  They 
amounted  to  approximately  two-hundred  and  fifty  and  their  iden¬ 
tification  is  largely  helped  by  comparison  with  other  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  such  as  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Syriac.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  task  is  much  easier  than  in  Egyptian  pharmacology,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  many  names  remain  doubtful  and  Thompson  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  work  corrected  some  of  his  former  interpretations. 
Thus,  for  instance,  while  formerly  identifying  a  drug  called  kur.  kur 
with  hyoscyamus,  he  later  believed  it  to  be  hellebore,  probably  the 
black  hellebore  of  the  ancients.®^  Indeed,  a  system  of  continuous 
revision  and  correction  in  the  light  of  new  findings  may  be  said  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  Thompson’s  work. 

Compared  to  the  amount  of  this  new  material  made  available, 
the  evaluation  from  the  modern  medical  point  of  view  has  lagged 
behind.  Arlington  C.  Krause  wrote  an  essay  on  Assyro-Babylonian 
ophthalmology,®*  in  which  he  gave  a  survey  of  Babylonian  medicine 

**  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  prescriptions  for  diseases  of  the  urine,  etc. 
In:  Babyloniaca,  14,  1934,  pp.  57-151. 

”  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  prescriptions  for  the  “  Hand  of  a  Ghost.” 
In:  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1929,  pp.  801-823. 

**R.  Campbell  Thompson,  A  Babylonian  explanatory  text.  In:  The  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1924,  pp.  452-457. 

”  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  The  Assyrian  Herbal.  London,  1924. 

Cf.  ibid.  p.  III. 

“R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Kur.  Kur  =  Hellebore.  In:  The  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1924,  pp.  669-671.  For  some  anatomical  and  zoological 
identifications  cf.  ibid.  1929,  pp.  339-343. 

“  Arlington  C.  Krause,  Assyro-Babylonian  ophthalmology.  In :  Annals  of 
Medical  History.  N.  S.  VI,  1934,  pp.  42-55. 
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in  general  and  ophthalmology  in  particular.  Reiner  Muller  analysed 
two  diseases  which  were  called  sagalla  and  kabartu.®*  The  former 
he  identified  with  filaria  medinensis  and  the  latter  with  mycetoma 
pedis.  Another  interesting  problem — that  of  the  tradition  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  ideas — has  been  touched  upon  by  Valeriu  L.  Bologa.®*  In 
Babylonian  mythology,  the  god  Marduk  fights  the  demon  Labartu. 
The  conception  of  Labartu  appears  with  the  Arabs  as  Karina,  the 
demon  of  sterility  and  childrens’  diseases.  With  the  Slavs,  the 
legend  of  Labartu-Marduk  is  replaced  by  a  parallel  Christian  legend 
where  Saint  Sissinios  (or  Michael)  defeats  the  evil  Avestitza,  which 
latter  under  the  name  of  Samca  in  Roumanian  folk-medicine  has 
finally  become  a  purely  medical  designation.  This  example  of  the 
migration  of  Babylonian  myths  into  European  folklore  has  its  more 
rational  counterpart  in  our  inheritance  of  some  plant  names,  of  which 
Thompson  in  his  Assyrian  herbal  gave  a  very  interesting  list.®* 

Egyptian  medicine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Babylonian  medicine,  on 
the  other,  judging  from  the  recent  work  done  seem  to  reveal  dif¬ 
ferent  features.  Whereas  a  high  development  of  Egyptian  surgery 
is  documented  by  the  Edwin  Smith  papyrus,  no  similar  document 
has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  field  and  the  question  is  still  un¬ 
settled,  whether  the  development  of  surgery  was  not  prevented  by 
the  rigid  laws  of  the  codex  Chamurabi.  But,  as  W.  Eilers  has 
pointed  out  in  the  latest  German  translation  of  this  code,®*,  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  was  ever  actually  in  operation  or  whether  it  was 
not  a  project  never  enforced.  And  besides,  in  my  personal  opinion, 
this  lack  of  surgical  texts  may  be  repaired  by  the  finding  of  new 
tablets.  But  the  chief  difference  between  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
medicine  seems  to  lie  in  the  different  character  of  their  development. 
Whereas  Egyptian  medicine  showed  a  definitely  rational  aspect  in 

'*  Reiner  Muller,  Die  Sagalla-  und  die  Kabartukrankheit  der  Keilschriften, 
Filaria  medinensis  und  Mycetoma  pedis.  In:  Arch.  Gesch.  Med.  18,  1926,  pp. 
189-192. 

**  Valeriu  L.  Bologa,  Von  der  Babylonischen  Labartu  fiber  Arab.  Karina  zum 
Krankheitsbegriff  Samca  in  der  Rumanischen  Volksmedizin.  In:  Janus,  35, 
1931,  pp.  1-16. 

”  Cf.  1.  c.  p.  XVII. 

**Wilh.  Eilers,  Die  Gesetzesstele  Chammurabis  (Der  Alte  Orient,  Bd.  31, 
Heft.  3-4). 
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its  older  texts  and  only  later  acquired  magical  features,  Babylonian 
medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  religious  and  magic  beliefs  and  rites  from  the  very 
beginning.  Even  the  very  treatment  in  the  medical  texts  is  some¬ 
times  designated  as  a  ritual  and  the  last  comprehensive  work  on  the 
political  and  cultural  life  of  Mesopotamia,  Bruno  Meissner’s  Baby- 
lonien  und  Assyrien,®^  stressed  the  overwhelming  predominance  of 
theology.  But  judging  from  the  work  of  Kraus,  Falkenstein  and 
Kunstmann  mentioned  above,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  an  analysis 
of  the  medical  texts  proper  may  separate  the  various  strata  of 
Sumerian,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  elements  and  may,  further¬ 
more,  show  a  historical  development  by  which  the  relation  of  magical 
and  rational  conceptions  could  be  better  judged. 


Bruno  Meissner,  Babylonien  und  Assyrien.  2  vols.  Heidelberg  1920  and 
1925. 


MEDICO-HISTORICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


OHIO 

Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine,  Cleveland 

The  Medical  School  has  organized  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  cultural 
aspects  of  Medicine.  This  is  planned  in  three  different  series.  The  first 
series  has  started  and  includes  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Medicine  in  Ancient  Times. 

2.  Mediaeval  Medicine. 

3.  Medicine  since  the  Renaissance. 

4.  American  Medicine. 

5.  Progress  in  the  Education  of  the  Physician. 

6.  Ethics:  Their  origins  and  purposes. 

7.  The  Physician  in  Modern  Civilization. 

The  lectures  are  primarily  addressed  to  the  first  year  students  and  each 
lecture  is  to  be  given  by  one  of  the  faculty  members.  Dr.  Sigerist 
inaugurated  the  course  by  delivering  an  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  lecture  on 
“  Problems  and  Methods  in  Medical  History  ”  on  February  10th. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Temple  University  School  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia 

(1)  In  1929,  Dr,  Victor  Robinson  of  New  York  was  appointed  first 
Professor  of  History  of  Medicine  at  Temple  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Philadelphia.  The  course,  which  surveys  the  whole  field,  is  largely 
pictorial,  being  illustrated  with  a  thousand  slides,  many  of  them  from 
original  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  Crete,  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  following  subjects  are  emphasized  and  illustrated: 

The  Medicine  of  Primitive  Man. 

Medicine  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

Origin  of  Sacred  Medicine  in  Greece. 

Development  of  Secular  Medicine  in  Greece. 

Greek  Medicine  in  Alexandria. 

Greek  Medicine  in  Rome. 

Arabian  Medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mediaeval  Medicine:  Latency  of  the  Experimental  Method. 

The  Renaissance:  Reawakening  of  the  Experimental  Method. 

The  Quest  for  Human  Anatomical  Material  for  Dissection. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
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Medical  Leaders  and  Chemists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

Pathfinders  in  Medicine  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Factors  in  the  Modernization  of  Medicine. 

Landmarks  in  American  Medicine. 

(2)  Other  Medico-Historical  Lectures  by  Victor  Robinson: 

“  A  Contribution  to  Social  Medicine.”  Address  at  performance  of 
Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  The  Weavers,  Garden  Theatre,  New 
York,  February  25,  1916. 

"  Landmarks  in  Pharmacology.”  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine,  Chicago,  February-March,  1917. 

“  Elie  Metchnikoff.”  Union  Health  Center,  New  York,  February 
16,  1923. 

“  Historical  Aspects  of  Physiotherapy.”  Brooklyn  Diagnostic 
Society,  October  4,  1926. 

“  The  Teaching  of  Medical  History  in  the  United  States.”  Sixth 
International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Amsterdam,  July  22,  1927. 

“  Jons  Jakob  Berzelius.”  Section  of  Medical  History  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1928. 

“  Medicine’s  Contribution  to  Biology  and  Physiology.  The  History 
of  Medicine  and  Civilization.”  Joint  Program  of  the  History 
of  Science  Society,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Sec¬ 
tion  N  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  December  29, 
1928. 

“  Johannes  Evangelista  Purkinje.”  Section  of  Medical  History  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  January  22,  1929. 

“John  Hunter.”  The  William  H.  Welch  Society,  University  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall, 
November  25,  1929. 

“  Historical  Landmarks  in  Gonorrhea.”  American  Association  of 
the  History  of  Medicine,  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  May  7,  1930. 

“  The  Department  of  History  of  Medicine  of  Temple  University.” 
Address  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Temple  University,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1930. 

“  Contrast  of  Medical  Conditions  in  1830  and  1930.”  William 
Egbert  Robertson  Honorary  Medical  Society  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  December  17,  1930. 

“  Medical  Satire  and  Caricature.”  Section  of  Medical  History  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  March  9,  1931. 

“  In  Quest  of  the  Human  Cadaver.”  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  April  9,  1931. 
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“  In  Quest  of  the  Human  Cadaver.”  Staff  of  Temple  University 
Hospital,  April  10,  1931. 

“  The  Medical  Student.”  Class  Day  Exercises  of  the  Graduating 
Class  of  Temple  University  School  of  Medicine,  June  18,  1931. 

“  In  Quest  of  Aesculapius.”  Staff  of  Temple  University  Hospital, 
February  10,  1933. 

“  Vivid  Contrasts  in  Medical  History.”  Broadcast  every  week. 
University  of  the  Air  of  Radio  Station  WEVD,  Hotel  Claridge, 
New  York,  March-October,  1933. 

“  In  Quest  of  Aesculapius.”  Section  of  Medical  History  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadalphia,  March  13,  1933. 

“  Observations  in  Greece.”  Health  Institute  of  the  Woman’s  Auxi¬ 
liary  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Building,  April  11,  1933. 

“  The  Doctor  as  Drama.”  A  Review  of  Elmer  Greensfelder’s 
Broomsticks  at  the  Little  Theatre,  Radio  Station  WINS,  New 
York,  March  5,  1934. 

“  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Body-Snatchers.”  Dentists’  Wives  League, 
Hotel  Whitehall,  March  12,  1934. 

“  Karl  Roller  and  Local  Anesthesia.”  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Hotel  Carter,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  11, 
1934. 

“  In  Quest  of  Aesculapius.”  Medical  Association  of  the  Greater 
City  of  New  York,  at  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  October 
12,  1934. 

“  Origin  of  Dentistry.”  New  York  Society  of  Dental  History  and 
Culture,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  October  19,  1934. 

“  Satire  and  Caricature  in  Medicine.”  The  William  H.  Welch  Society, 
University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  Carnegie 
Lecture  Hall,  November  17,  1934. 

“  Arabian  Medicine.”  The  Syrian  Book  Circle,  New  York,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1934. 

“  Origin  of  Medicine  in  Greece.”  Edgewood  School,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  March  10,  1935. 

“  Maimonides  as  Physician.”  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  and  Phi  Lambda 
Kappa  Medical  Fraternities,  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society  Building,  March  30,  1935. 

“  From  Egypt  to  Ehrlich.”  Medical  Forum  of  Israel  Zion  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  May  15,  1935. 

“  History  of  Hyperthyroidism.”  Philadelphia  Roentgen  Ray  Society, 
at  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  December  5,  1935. 

“  From  Egypt  to  Ehrlich.”  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
January  6,  1936. 
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“  History  of  Hyperthyroidism.”  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  January  10,  1936. 

“  History  of  Obstetrics.”  Barton  Cooke  Hirst  Obstetrical  Society, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  March  16,  1936. 

MARYLAND 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

Dr.  Sigerist  delivered  an  address  on  “  Medicine  under  Fascism  ”  be¬ 
fore  the  Hopkins  Chapter  of  the  American  League  against  War  and 
Fascism  on  February  7th. 

On  February  14th  he  gave  a  talk  on  “  Social  Aspects  of  Medicine  ” 
before  the  Phi  Lambda  Kappa  fraternity  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

On  February  28th  Dr.  Larkey  talked  on  “  Housing  in  Elizabethan 
I'ngland”  before  the  Social  Problems  Forum  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine.  On  March  6th  he  delivered  the  W.  H.  Carmalt 
Lecture  before  the  Beaumont  Club  of  Yale  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  on  the  subject  of  “  Anatomical  Texts  and  Teaching  in  the  Renais- 
Mnc'*.” 

Dr.  Alan  C.  Woods  deposited  the  following  two  books  in  the  Welch 
Medical  Library: 

Joannis  Baptistae  van  Helmont,  Opuscula  Medica  Inaudita. 

Amsterodami,  apud  Ludovicum  Elzevirium,  1648. 

Pauli  Aeginetae  Medici  Opera.  Venetiis,  1554. 

The  Library  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  books  as  deposits.  While 
such  books  remain  the  property  of  the  depositor  and  are  marked  as 
such,  they  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  and  are  made 
available  for  research  in  this  way. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  held  its  second  meeting  of 
the  year  on  March  2nd  in  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Ludwig  Edelstein  read  a  paper  on  “  Greek  Medicine  in  Its  Relation  to 
Religion  ”  and  Dr.  Sigerist  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “  The  Historical 
Aspects  of  Art  and  Medicine.” 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  Great  Hall  after  the  meeting.  The 
new  books  acquired  by  the  Institute  were  exhibited  at  this  time. 


H.  E.  S. 


